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HMorieml  Sketekt$  of  Statenun  wko  fiowriiked  m  tko  Timet 
of  George  III.  Second  Seriei.  By  Henry  Lord  Bronghmm. 
London:  Knighu 

To  those  who  have  formed  an  estimate  of  the  parliamen* 
tary  career  of  the  author  of  these  Sketches,  it  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  he  has  not,  in  any  par¬ 
ticular,  changed  his  mood  since  the  publicatkm  of  iiis  former 
volume ;  and  that  the  second  is  in  all  respects  a  continuation 
of  the  first.  His  Lordship  has  so  much  of  the  chameleon  in 
his  blood,  and  is  so  apt  to  take  his  color,  if  not  from  surround¬ 
ing  objects,  at  least  from  his  notions  of  them, — he  partakes 
so  largely  of  the  vonum  et  mutabiU  in  his  impulses,  and  is  so 
exceedingly  exciteable  by  present  impressions,  to  the  utter 
forgetfulness  of  the  foregone,  that  the  public  has  long  ceased 
to  look  to  the  past  for  any  indicatimi  of  his  present  opinions ; 
and,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  witness  very  strange  harlequin- 
ading  transformations  performed  by  him  in  yet  shorter  inter¬ 
vals,  than  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  former  issue  of  the 
Historical  Sketches,  we  cannot  avoid  something  like  a  shock 
at  such  unwonted  preservation  of  identity.  The  thought, 
however,  is  not  philosophically  ctarect,  for  however  capricious 
may  be  a  man’s  fancies,  and  abrupt  his  transitions  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  opinion,  he  can  neither  alter  his  innate  constitution, 
nor  escape  from  his  antecedents ;  and  it  is  from  these  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Sketches  are  derived.  The  same  rarity 
of  enlarged  philosophical  generalizations,  which  we  noticed 
in  the  first  series,  the  same  forensic  and  House-of-Commons 
judgment  of  men  and  things  there  taken,  are  still  prevalent 
in  the  second ;  and  these  belong  both  to  the  diffusive  and  de¬ 
sultory  character  of  the  inlelleaual  aspirations,  and  to  the 
professional  habits  of  the  man :  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
carelessly  shaken  ofi,  like  an  old  “  honorable  friend,”  nor  dis¬ 
carded  like  a  long-cherished  party  opinion.  Rhetorical  flour- 
idling  and  deep  thought  are  with  difficulty  cultivated  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  tliat  the  man  who  lias 
passed  his  life  in  discussing  political  questions  with  an  eye  to 
the  interests  of  the  moment,  and  has  been  more  occupied 
in  cajoling  than  enlightening  his  audience,  can  at  pleasure 
detach  himself  altogetlier  from  such  objects,  to  grapple  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  truth  in  its  broader  and  more  philosophic  forms. 
It  is  to  the  want,  or  the  neglect,  of  this  power,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  the  absence  of  any  major  and  permanent 
interest,  calculated  to  give  a  sterling  value  to  these  showy, 
glittering,  and  certainly  not  unamnsing  volumes.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  scarcely  possible  for  Lord  Brougham  to  bring  his  well- 
stored  and  acute  mind  to  bear  on  any  subject,  without  cast¬ 
ing  upon  it  lights  which,  whether  guiding  or  dazzling,  whether 
solar  or  pprrotechnic,  will  render  the  author  and  his  work  ex¬ 
citing  and  acceptable ;  but  whatever  merit  of  this  cast  the 
Sketches  may  possess,  they  must  still  remain  less  a  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  future  historian,  than  parlor-window  essays,  ta 
vsHta  eludiosce  jutentutit  at  the  club-house  and  treasury 
universities.  We  cannot  therefore  but  reiterate  our  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  republicatkm  of  the  ditjeeta  membra  of 
the  critical  reviewer,  many  of  which,  having  strutted  their 
hour,  and  effected  their  tiimestrial  purpose,  might  have  slept 
with  their  brethren  in  the  bound  collection  to  which  they  be- 
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longed,  without  any  considerable  injury  to  posterity,  or  dis¬ 
advantage  to  their  author. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  present  portion  of  the  work. 
Lord  Brougham  makes  grievous  complaints  of  the  view 
which  the  press  took  of  the  first  volume ;  and  asserts  that  to 
represent  it  “  as  a  republication,”  was  a  “  misstatement,”  and 
"  untrue.”  Now,  with  proper  deference,  we  still  think,  and 
shall  therefore  repeat,  that  if  the  original  matter  of  the 
Sketches  had  been  detached  from  the  ports  which  had  befine 
appeared  in  print,  the  bookseller  would  with  difficulty  have 
made  up  a  saleable  volume ;  that  the  public  therefore  requi¬ 
red  to  be  put  into  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and 
that  such  would  have  been  his  Lordship’s  critical  opinion, 
had  he  been  sitting  “  m  the  matter  ”  of  a  brother  author,  in 
his  judicial  capacity.  But  let  that  pass ;  and  let  us  hasten  to 
the  “  main  object,”  which  the  writer  declares  he  has  proposed 
to  himself,  in  completing  his  critical  Sketches,  and  giving  a 
permanent  form  to  those  which  were  originally  written  for  an 
ephemeral  purpose.  The  information  is  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  Introduction : — 

“  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
is  no  higher  object  in  siunnittii^  these  Sket^cs  to  the  world 
than  the  gratification  of  curiosity  respecting  eminent  states¬ 
men,  or  even  a  more  important  puipose,  the  maintenance  of  a 
severe  standard  of  taste  respecting  Orauivical  Excellence.  The 
main  object  in  view  has  b^n  the  maintenance  of  a  severe 
standaru  of  Public  Virtue,  by  constantly  painting  political 
proflincy  in  those  hateful  colors  wlikh  are  natural  to  it, 
thou^  sometimes  obscured  by  the  lustre  of  talents,  especially 
when  seen  through  the  false  glare  shed  by  success  over  public 
crimes.  To  show  mankind  who  are  their  real  benefactors — 
to  teach  them  the  wisdom  of  only  exalting  the  friends  of 
pea^  of  freedom,  and  of  improvement — to  warn  them 
against  the  folly,  so  pernicious  to  themselves,  of  lavishing 
their  applauses  upon  their  worst  enemies,  those  who  disturb 
the  tranquility,  assail  the  liberties,  and  obstruct  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  world — to  reclaim  them  fr^om  the  yet  worser 
habit,  so  nearly  akin  to  vicious  indulgence,  of  palliating 
cruelty  and  fraud  committed  on  a  large  scale,  by  regarding 
the  success  which  has  attended  those  foul  enormities,  or  the 
courage  and  the  address  with  which  they  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated — these  are  the  views  which  have  guided  the  pen  that 
has  attempted  to  sketch  the  History  of  George  III.’s  times, 
by  describing  the  statesmen  who  flourished  in  tliem.” 

That  the  intention  is  laudable  ciumot  be  disputed ;  and 
there  is,  we  must  admit,  sufficient  need  of  such  a  lessson. — 
The  public  at  large  were  never  more  assailed  by  political 
profligacy  obscured  by  the  lustre  of  talents ;  nor  were  they 
ever  more  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  ”  real  benefactors  ”  from 
false  pretenders  to  probity,  principle,  and  patriotism— dis¬ 
turbers  of  tranquility,  assailers  of  liberty,  and  obstructors  of  im¬ 
provement,  whenever  such  trifles  happen  to  stand  in  the  way 
I  of  their  own  interests,  or  their  revenges.  Beware  of  coun¬ 
terfeits,  for  such  are  abroad,”  is  a  kind  and  a  salutary  warn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  unlike  other  warnings,  it  is  generally  given  at  a 
moment  when  the  danger  is  really  at  hand.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  intrude  upon  our  space  by  selecting  a  passage  or  two  to 
exemplify  the  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  Lord 
Brougham’s  illustrations.  The  first  refers  to  Neckar,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  in  moments  of  trying  emergency,  changed  his 
opinion  on  one  or  two  points  of  expedient  practice ;  and,  as 
appeared  by  the  event,  committed  thereby  grave  errors : — 

**  A  mm  to  wmting  in  fixed  opinions,  or  to  injirm  of  pttr~ 
post  in  yitrtuing  kit  own  rittot,  teat  wholly  unfit  to  guide 
the  vetttl  of  the  ttale  amidst  the  storms  and  currents  of  the 


revolutionary  times.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of 
the  States’  assembling  has  been  frequently  cited  and  even  ad¬ 
mired.  *Je  vois  la  grande  vague  s’avancer;  est-ee  pour 
m’engloutir  V  Had  be  done  all  m  his  power  to  turn  it  back, 
or  to  protect  th»  country  from  its  fury — nay,  had  he  done 
nothing  to  increase  its  volume  and  to  accelerate  its  advance — 
this  passage  might  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  praise.  But 
in  him  whose  vacillation  and  incapacity  had  been  such  as  ws 
have  just  seen,  a  more  silly  oboervation,  or  one  indicating 
more  puerile  vanity,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  even  be¬ 
trayed  a  selfish  absorption  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
fate,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  man  and  very  unlike  his  general 
character.  It  looked  at^f  hit  whole  effortt  hod  been  bettowed 
upon  endeaoort  to  get  himtelf  out  of  hit  diffieuUiet — sf  hit 
own  eteape  or  hit  own  deitruetion  alone  occupied  kit  tiioughtt 
at  the  moment  of  the  critit  which  hit  imbecile  cond^t  hod 
brought  upon  hit  country,” 

Again : — 

"  .Yothing  can  more  fetter  the  power t  of  the  wnderttonding 
than  te^fieh  and  profligate  princi^t ;  nothing  more  dityoud^ 
men  for  noble  enlerprite  ;  notk^g  more  obetruct,  more  con¬ 
tract  the  current  of  ttale  affairt.  The  fatal  influence  of  a 
bad  ditpotilion,  of  loose  principlet,  of  unworthy  feellngt,  ooer 
the  intelleetual  powers,  is  a  topic  of  frequent  use,  not  with  the 
preacher  so  much  as  with  the  moral  pliilosopber ;  because  it 
IS  of  a  nature  too  refined  for  an  ordinary  audience.  But  it  is 
an  important  chapter  in  psychology,  as  well  as  in  ethics ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  illustrations  which  it  derives  from 
facts  are  W  no  means  confined  to  those  which  the  secret 
manners  of  courts  and  the  annals  of  absolute  monarchy  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  student  of  liiMory.  Popular  gooemmenta  tupply 
even  more  largely  their  quota  of  thit  contribution  ;  beeautt  U 
ts  there  chiefly  that  poUtieal  geniut  can  thine,  and  tl  ts  there 
that  the  tinitler  influence  of  bad  principlet  inlerpotet  to  ob- 
tcure  and  to  ecUpte  itt  rayt.” 

Here,  too,  is  another : — 

“  The  removal  of  Mr.  Tierney  from  the  Opposition  to  the 
Ministerial  benches  was  not  attended  with  any  increase  either 
of  his  weight  in  the  country,  or  of  his  powers  in  debate.  No 
man  certainly  had  a  right  to  charge  him  with  any  violation  of 
party  duty ;  for  he  had  never  been  connected  with  the  regular 
Wlug  Opposition,  and  had  been  treated  upon  all  occasions 
with  little  respect  by  their  leaders.  Yet  in  Ai«  opinimt  ht 
agreed  with  them ;  they  had  alwoyt  profetted  the  tame  princi- 
pies  wpon  thoae  great  quettiont  whether  of  foreign  or  do- 
metHe  policy,  which  dioided  public  men  ;  and  he  was  now  in 
office  with  statesmen  who  only  differed  from  those  whom  he 
had  always  opposed,  in  the  inferiority  of  their  capacity — in 
having  done  their  patrons’  bidding,  and  in  refusing  to  ro  out 
and  let  him  in  again  when  that  turn  was  served.  *  *  mt,  as 
has  often  happened  to  men  who  thus  place  themselves  in  what 
our  Frendi  neighbors  term  ‘  a  false  position,’  his  weight  in 
the  House  was  not  more  remarkably  lessened  than  his  gift  of 
debating  was  impaired.  He  never  seemed  to  be  thormigfaly 
possessed  of  himselfr  or  to  feel  at  home,  after  taking  his  seal 
on  tlie  Treasury  Bench,  among  the  Jenkinsons,  the  Bragra, 
the  Yorkes,  the  Percevals,  and  the  other  supporters  of  Mr. 
Addington’s  somewhat  feeble,  though  certainly  very  useful, 
administration.  It  was  drolly  said  of  the  latter— in  reference 
to  the  rather  useless  acquisition  which  he  appeared  to  have 
made— that  he  resembled  the  worthy  but  not  very  acute  Lord 
who  bought  punch.” 

To  these  we  might  add,  the  generous  out-break  on  the 
noble  nature  of  Lord  Sl  Vincent  whose  admiration  of  Nel¬ 
son’s  valor  and  success  was  undisturbed  by  jealousy  or  envy, 
or  any  of  the  meaner  feelings  incident  to  our  corrupt  nature. 

Lessons  such  as  these  on  political  tergiversation,  and  the 
postponement  of  country  to  self,  can  never  be  misplaced,  so 
long  as  popular  governments  subsist,  and  man  is  man ;  and 
however  much  we  may  differ  from  Lord  Brougham  in  our 
estimate  of  the  general  moral  value  of  his  Sketches,  we  freely 
acknowledge  the  tixith  and  justice  of  these  teachings,  and  the 
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generosity  with  which  they  are  promulgated, — a  generosity 
the  nrare  to  be  prized  on  account  of  the  daily  applicability 
of  the  lesson  to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Comparing  the  present  volume  with  its  predecessor,  we 
confer  it  more  sprightly  and  entertaining,  especially  in  that 
portion  which  concerns  foreigners.  It  is  not  possible  to  cite 
the  names  of  Mirabeau,  Neckar,  Carnot,  Lafayette,  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  as  the  subject  of  Lord  Brougham’s  criti* 
cisin,  without  anticipating  a  rich  treat  from  the  perusal.  The 
opinions  of  such  a  man  on  the  character  and  talents  of  such 
distinguished  personages,  are  in  themselves  matter  of  curious 
speculation,  and  one  is  glad  to  learn  what  he  has  thought  of 
them, — however  haunted  by  the  conviction  (by  the  suspicion, 
at  least,)  that  many  of  his  opinions  were  but  for  the  nonce. 
With  all  his  constitutional  levity,  and  his  tendency  to  color 
his  permanent  opinions  by  his  transient  feelings,  (seeing 
things  as  it  is  convenient  at  the  moment  to  see  them,)  there  is 
still  a  substmtum  of  judicious  observation,  a  piercing  per¬ 
ception  of  the  real  relation  of  things,  and  a  practical  ac* 
quaintaitce  with  the  world  and  its  passions  and  weaknesses, 
that  renders  his  estimates,  when  taken  ettm  grsna  salts, 
worthy  of  consideration.  There  is  little  difficulty,  indeed,  in 
detecting  the  sentiments  which  are  thrust  into  his  judgments 
of  tlie  past,  for  the  sake  of  the  present,  and  are  leveled 
against  dead  statesmen  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  and 
damaging  those  who  are  alive ;  and  when  these  are  abstract¬ 
ed,  the  rest  may  be  treated  as  the  remarks  of  an  observer  of 
no  ordinary  capacity  and  oppmtunity.  We  proceed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  appropriate  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  Our  first  quotation  shidl  be  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  which  modem  writers  may 
largely  benefit: — 

"  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  had  nearly  survived  the  good 
manly  words  of  assent  and  denial,  the  yti  and  n«  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  and  could  now  hear  nothing  but  *  unquestionably,’ 
‘certainly,’  ‘undeniably,’  or  ‘by  no  means,’  and  ‘I  rather 
think  not  ;*  forms  of  speech  to  which  he  gave  the  most  odious 
and  contemptuous  names,  as  effeminate  and  emasculated,  and 
would  turn  mto  ridicule  by  caricaturing  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words.  Thus  he  would  drawl  out  ‘  unquestionably  ’  in'a  faint 
childish  tone,  and  then  say,  *  Oradous  God !  do^  he  mean 
yt$  f  Then  why  not  say  so  at  once  like  a  man  7*  As  for  the 
slip-slop  of  some  fluent  talkers  in  society,  who  exclaim  that 
they  are  *  so  delighted,’  or  ‘  so  shocked,’  and  speak  of  things 
being  pleasing  or  hateful  ‘  to  a  degree,’  he  would  bear  down 
upon  them  without  mercy,  and  roar  out,  ‘  To  what  degree  1 
Your  words  mean  anything,  and  everything,  and  nothing.’ 
There  needs  no  addition  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  remarkmg 
how  easily  he  was  tired  by  prosers,  (those  whom  it  is  the 
mode  to  call  bore$,)  come  they  even  under  coronets  and 
crowns.  Once  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  graciously 
pleased  to  pursue  at  great  length  a  narrative  of  little  import¬ 
ance,  Sir  P.  Francis,  wearied  out,  threw  back  his  head  on  his 
chair  with  a  ‘  Well,  sir,  well  V  The  sensitiveness  of  royalty 
at  once  was  roused,  and  tlie  historian  proceeded  to  inflict  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  the  uncourtly  offender  by  repeating  and  length¬ 
ening  his  recital,  after  a  connecting  sentence,  ‘  If  Sir  Philip  will 

Eermitme  to  proceed.’ — A  less  exalted  performer  in  the  same 
ind  having  on  another  occasion  got  him  into  a  comer,  and 
innocently  mistaking  his  agitations  and  gestures  for  extreme 
interest  in  the  narrative  which  he  was  administering  to  his 
patient,  was  somewhat  confounded  when  the  latter,  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  exclaimed  with  an  oath  that  ‘  Human  na¬ 
ture  could  endure  no  more.*  In  all  this  there  was  a  con¬ 
sistency  and  an  uniformity  that  was  extremely  racy  and 
amusing.  He  is  not  now  present  to  cry  out,  ‘  W  hat  does  that 
mean,  sir?  What  would  you  be  at?  No  gibberish !’  and 
therein  it  may  be  observed  that  there  was  something  ex¬ 
ceedingly  piq^umt  in  this  cliaracter.” 

In  the  sketch  of  Neckar,  there  occurs  a  remark  on  pedan¬ 
try  that  is  original  and  subtle : — 

“  Of  that  which  the  great  vulgar  are  so  wont  to  look  down 
upon  as  pedantry,  it  may  be  obwrved,  tliat  its  title  to  our  re¬ 
spect  is  not  trifling :  for  it  necessarily  implies  intellectual 
qualifications  in  at  least  one  department,  and  so  much  honesty 
and  openness  of  character  as  will  not  consent,  for  fiishion’s 
sake,  to  wear  a  mask.  It  must  be  added  that  our  French 
neighbors  have  always  deemed  pedantry  and  pedantic  man¬ 
ners  a  much  lighter  offence  in  the  code  of  social  taste  than 
ourselves.  In  tlie  gayest  circles  of  Paris  such  a  taunt  goes 
but  for  little — nay,  is  often  found  rather  a  passport  to  notice. 


if  not  to  respect :  while  the  less  frivolous  English,  as  they 
deem  themselves,  turn  from  it  with  aversion,  or  look  down 
upon  H  with  contempt  This  difference,  probably,  arises 
from  the  greater  zeal  with  which  the  Frendiman  throws  him¬ 
self  into  any  pursuit  he  embarks  in,  careless  of  his  dignity, 
and  fearless  of  the  ridicule  attendant  upon  those  who  go  to 
extremes.  He  is,  generally,  therefore,  prone  to  the  very 
courses  which  are  characteristic  of  the  pedant,  the  man  of  a 
single  idea,  the  enthusiast  who,  absorbkl  in  a  sii^le  pursuiq 
forgets  that  others  sympathise  little  with  him.  He  hi^  as  it 
were,  habitually  and  naturally  the  pedantic  diatheu^  and 
hence  is  either  msensible  to  its  effects  on  others,  or  easily  be¬ 
comes  patient  of  them  himself.” 

It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  his  Lord^p  is  quite 
correct  in  his  application  of  the  term,  or,  at  least,  if  French 
pedantry  be  perfectly  identical  with  English.  Certainly, 
what  we  understand  by  tlie  word,  has  very  little  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  its  composition,  or  indeed  of  any  very  amiable 
quality. 

In  the  sketch  which  is  drawn  of  Neckar,  there  is  much 
just  appreciauon  of  the  man ;  but  here,  as  in  most  of  his 
other  revolutionary  portraits.  Lord  Brougham  attributes  more 
to  individuals  and  less  to  the  inevitable  sequence  of  causes 
and  effects,  than  in  sound  philosophy  he  ought.  It  is  true 
that  individuals  themselves  are  events,  and  that  they  modify 
the  immediate  march  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
engaged ;  but  still,  had  Neckar,  Mirabeau,  Robespierre 
never  existed,  other  Neckars,  Mirabeaus,  and  Robespierres 
would  sooner  or  later  have  started  up,  brought  forward,  and 
carried  forward  by  the  same  causes  which  gave  these  person¬ 
ages  prominence.  The  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  this 
truth,  renders  Lord  Brougham  unjust  to  Neckar,  whom  he 
reproaches  too  severely  with  being  beneath  the  occasion 
which  called  him  into  action.  No  mortal  of  earth’s  mould 
could  have  mastered  tht:  circumstances. 

Of  Lord  Brougham’s  estimate  of  Madame  de  Stael,  we 
should  make  a  lengthened  extract,  if  we  were  not  satisfied 
that  his  opinions  are  much  modified  by  his  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  lady.  His  panegyric  is  too  indiscriminate  and 
sweeping ;  and  we  imagine  tliat  the  French  public  of  the 
present  day  already  regard  her,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
politician,  with  less  favor  than  her  cotemporaries  did.  We 
doubt  much  whether  the  actual  generation  would  endure 
those  “  powerful  displays,”  and  that  exhaustless  eloquence, 
which,  sprig  in  hand,  she  was  wont  to  inflict  upon  her  audi¬ 
tory  :  and  we  are  certain  that  they  would  desire  more  sim¬ 
plicity  and  more  nature,  than  prevails  in  her  rather  verbose 
style.  W e  say  not  this  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her  age  and  country,  but  we 
really  did  expect  a  greater  degree  of  acuteness  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  than  Lord  Brougham  has  displayed.  With  the  follow¬ 
ing,  however,  we  perfectly  agree: — 

“  The  assertion  so  firequently  made,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
had  no  wit,  is  true  and  it  is  false.  If  made  absolutely,  and 
so  as  to  comprehend  all  wit,  the  choice  of  witty  and  pointed 
expressions,  the  striking  combination  of  ideas,  the  unexpected 
illustration  of  one  thing  by  reference  to  another — nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded.  Hardly  a  page  of  her  writings  but  re¬ 
futes  it  at  once.  But  it  is  quite  u  certain  that  it  was  ratlier 
in  witty  expressions  than  in  witty  ideas  that  slie  abounded ; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  she  had  little  or  no  sense  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous,  whether  in  persons  or  in  things — and  was  thus  with¬ 
out  any  humor  or  relish  of  humor,  as  well  as  averse  to,  or 
incapable  of  bringing  any  powers  of  ridicule  to  bear  upon 
an  adverse  argument.  Whoever  would  deny  her  powers  of 
ready  illustration,  or  of  happy  repartee,  happy  both  in  force 
and  m  delicacy,  must  have  known  her  only  through  very  bad 
reporters,  persons  unfair  to  her,  or  incapable  of  appreciating 
her. — Napoleon  having,  during  the  hundred  days,  sent  some 
one  to  express  the  want  he  felt  of  her  aid  in  establishing  the 
constitution,  received  for  answer — ‘  II  s’est  bien  passe  de  con¬ 
stitution  et  de  moi  pendruit  douze  ans ;  et  a  present  meme  il 
ne  nous  aime  guere  plus  Tune  que  I’autre.’ — A  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  talents,  but  of  sensitive  vanity,  having  made  before 
her  a  somewhat  intemperate  sally — ‘Avouez  done,  mon¬ 
seigneur  (said  she  to  a  prelate  who  sat  Ijeside  hi,r),  qu’il  n’y 
a  pas  de  chose  si  sotte  que  la  vanite  ne  fasse  faire  aux  gens 
d’esprit’  ♦  * 

“The  Genevan  character  is  marked  by  a  disposition  to 
theorise,  rather  perhaps  to  coin  little  theories,  small  bits  of 


doctrine,  petty  systems  whidi  embrace  the  easy  comers  of 
some  subject.  That  Madame  de  Btael  was  wholly  exempt 
from  this  besetdag  sin  of  her  country  h  would  be  incorrect  to 
affirm ;  but  she  mdeemed  it  by  the  mater  exunt  of  her 
views  m  general,  and  by  the  Hardihood  of  her  sp^lations 
upon  the  most  interesting  questions  |  and  her  writings,  both 
in  subject  and  in  style,  had  little  mdeed  of  that  predsion, 
self-satisfaction,  microcosmic  feeling,  which  may  be  traced  in 
so  large  a  prop^ion  of  the  works  that  come  firm  the  banks 
of  Leman  Lake.” 

The  sketch  of  Carnot  is  among  the  best  in  the  book,  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  great  merits  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
There  is  something,  too,  worthy  of  the  Henry  Brougham  of 
other  days,  in  the  noble  independence  of  sjnrit  with  which 
he  sets  cant  and  hypocrisy  at  defiance,  by  urging  all  that 
can  be  said  to  clear  away  the  odious  imputations  against  this 
singular  person,  in  relation  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  The  number  is  small,  indeed,  of  those  who  dart 
assert  offensive  truths,  and  shrink  not  fiom  standing  alone  in 
the  maintenance  of  justice  and  individual  convictions.  The 
following  note  contains  matter  of  fact  generally  overlodted 
by  English  readers,  and  therefore  deserves  insertion  :— 

“  It  is  only  justice  to  observe,  that,  as  the  guilty  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  answerable  for  more  than  they  have  perpetiat^ 
so  this  body  [the  Committee  of  Public  SuetyJ  has  been  in¬ 
correctly  supposed  to  have  done  much  that  was  really  the 
work  of  others.  It  never  possessed  any  other  function  but 
that  of  putting  persons  on  ineir  trial ;  and  the  Court,  it  oouM 
hardly  m  called  of  justice,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  was 
altogether  the  creation  and  generally  the  creature  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  But  even  that  hateful  Tnbunalj  far  worse  than  the 
Committee,  acquitted  many  more  than  it  condemned ;  and 
as  each  cause  was  defended,  so  it  is  well  known  that  no  ad¬ 
vocate  ever  suffered  for  the  freedom  of  his  defence.  It  is  far 
from  being  the  design  of  this  note  to  lessen  the  execratioa 
justly  felt  of  tliose  crimes  which  covered  the  French  name 
with  disgrace,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Republic,  which  facilitated  the  extinction  of  puolic  liberty, 
and  indeed  ended  in  the  conquest  of  France.  But  it  was  ob¬ 
served  by  a  sagacious  and  philosophical  person,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  ms  country,  and  to  whose  sug¬ 
gestions  this  sketch  is  greatly  indebted,  that  the  remarks  m 
Uie  text  seemed,  if  unqualined,  to  sanction  the  common 
opinion  entertained  in  foreign  countries,  which  confounds  to¬ 
gether  the  Committee  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
cast  upon  the  former  body  ail  that  was  done  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  the  Clubs.” 

Of  Lafayette  Lord  Brougham  lias  formed  a  tolerably  accu¬ 
rate  opinion,  though  we  think  that  sufficient  allowance  is  not 
made  for  the  extent  to  which  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the 
man  palsied  his  judgments,  and  restrained  him  from  courses 
which  would  have  relieved  less  scrupulous  and  conscientioas 
actors  from  the  charge  of  inefficiency.  The  following  extract, 
however,  runs  above  the  general  character  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
philosophy,  and  merits  consideration : 

“In  America,  the  only  qualities  required  for  gaining  him 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people  whom  he  had  come  to 
serve,  were  the  gallantry  of  a  chivalrous  young  man,  the  in¬ 
genuous  frankness  of  his  nature  and  his  age,  and  his  modest 
observance  of  their  great  chief.  To  these  he  added  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  talents  for  military  affairs,  and  never 
committed  a  single  error,  either  of  judgment  or  temper,  that 
could  ruffle  the  current  of  public  opmion  which  set  so  strongly 
in  towards  him,  from  the  admiration  of  his  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  independent  cause.  Above  all,  no  crisis 
ever  arose  in  American  affairs  which  could  make  the  choice 
of  his  course  a  matter  of  the  least  doubt  Washington  was 
his  polar  star,  and  to  steer  by  that  steady  light  was  to  pursue 
the  patli  of  the  purest  virtue,  the  most  consummate  wisdom. 
In  France,  the  scene  was  widely  different  Far  from  having 
a  single  point  in  controversy,  like  tlie  champions  of  separatioii 
in  the  New  World,  the  revolutionists  of  the  Old  had  let  loose 
the  whole  questions  involved  in  the  structure  of  the  social 
system.**  The  whole  foundations  of  government,  nay,  of 
society  itself,  were  laid  bare,  every  stone  that  lay  on  another 
shaken,  and  all  the  superstructure  taken  to  pieces,  that  it 
might  be  built  up  anew,  on  a  different  plan,  if  not  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  basis.  To  do  this  mighty  work,  the  nation,  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  one  leader  of  prominent  authority,  split  itself  into  num- 
berlesss  factions.**  A  whole  people  had  broke  loosefrom  all 
restraint ;  and  while  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  of  these 
mighty  intestine  commotions  would  have  been  above  the  reach 
of  any  wisdom  and  the  control  of  any  fiimness,  had  they 
raged  alone,  it  was  incalculably  aggravated  and  complicated 
by  the  menacing  attitude  which  all  Europe  assumed.**  Such 
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was  the  scene  into  which  La&yeUe  found  himself  flui«,  with 
the  feeble  aid  of  his  American  experience,  about  as  likely  to  | 
qualify  him  for  successfully  performing  his  part  in  it,  as  the 
experience  of  a  Tillage  schwlmaster  or  a  small  land-steward 
may  be  fitted  to  accomplish  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom.  This 
diversity,  however,  be  was  far  from  perceiving,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  if  to  the  last  he  had  discovered  it.  Hence  his  views 
were  often  narrow  and  contracted  to  an  amazing  degree  :  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  things  which  had  succeeded  in  the 
councils  of  America  should  &il  with  the  mob  of  Pari&  He 
seems  never  to  have  been  aware  of  the  dangers  of  violence, 
which  are  as  inseparably  connected  with  all  revolution  as 
heat  is  with  fire  or  motion  with  exploekm.  His  calculations 
were  made  on  a  system  which  took  no  account  of  the  agents 
that  were  to  work  ik  His  mechanism  was  formed  on  a  theory 
that  left  out  all  consideration  of  the  materials  it  was  composed  I 
of— far  more  of  their  friction  or  of  the  air’s  resistance ;  and 
when  it  stuck  fiist  on  the  first  movemen^  or  broKe  to  pieces 
on  the  least  stroke,  he  stood  aghast,  as  if  the  laws  of  nature 
had  been  suspended,  when  it  was  only  that  the  artist  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  of  consulting  them.” 

The  character  of  Lafayette  is  ably  and  accurately  summed 
up,  and  with  that  we  must  conclude : — 

“  That  the  capacity  of  Lafayette  was  far  less  eminent  than 
his  virtues,  we  nave  already  had  frequent  opportunity  to  re¬ 
mark.  To  eloquence  he  made  no  pretensions,  but  his  written 
compontions  are  of  great  merit ;  dear,  plain,  sensible,  often 
fordble  in  the  expression  of  just  sentiment  and  nraursd  feel¬ 
ing,  alw^s  marked  with  the  sincerity  so  characteristic  of  the 
man.  His  conversation  was  unavoidably  mteresting,  after  all 
he  had  seen  and  suffered ;  but  his  anecdotes  of  the  American 
War  and  French  Revolution  were  given  with  a  peculiar 
liveliness  and  paii^  set  off  with  a  modesty  and  candor  alike 
attractive  to  the  listener.  He  was  extremely  well  mformed 
upon  most  general  subjects ;  had  read  history  with  care  and 
discrimination ;  had  treasur^  up  the  lessons  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  ;  was  over-scrupulous  ui  the  application  of  these  to 
practice,  somewhat  apt  to  see  all  things  through  the  medium 
of  American  views,  generally  forgetting  the  progress  men  had 
made  since  1777,  and  almost  always  ready  to  abandon  what 
he  wu  engined  m,  if  it  could  not  be  carried  on  precisely  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  conscientious  views  of  what  was  prudent 
and  righk  But  in  private  life  he  was  faultleM :  kind,  warm¬ 
hearted,  mild,  tolerant  of  all  differences  civil  and  religious, 
veneratMl  in  his  family,  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  respected 
even  in  his  manifest  errors  by  all  with  whom  he  ever  held  any 
intercourse.  The  appearance  of  such  a  personage  at  any 
time  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  by  one  whose  life  was  spent 
in  courts,  in  camps,  in  the  turmoil  of  faction,  in  the  disturb¬ 
ances  of  civil  war,  in  the  extremities  of  revolutionary  violence, 
it  may  well  be  deemed  a  wonder  that  such  a  character  should 
be  displayed  even  for  a  season,  and  little  short  of  a  miracle 
that  such  virtues  should  walk  through  such  scenes  un¬ 
touched.” 

We  have  spoken  of  these  Historical  Sketches  with  some 
asperity ;  the  noore  so,  perhaps,  for  the  very  respect  which 
we  entertain  for  Lord  Brougham’s  extensive  acquirements 
and  powerful  grasp  of  mind.  From  ordinary  writers  we  ex¬ 
pect  less,  and  our  judgment  would  have  been  more  favorable ; 
but  our  disappointment  amounts  almost  to  indignation,  when 
we  see  a  man  givmg  up,  not  **  to  a  party,” — but  to  much 
more  trifling  considerations — “  what  was  meant  for  mankind ;” 
and  writing  ponderous  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of  indulg¬ 
ing  a  splenetic  humor.  Lord  Brougloun  should  be  more 
diary  of  a  reputation  which  was  once  dear  to  the  friends  of 
human  improvement ;  and  which  may  again  become  so,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  many  perverse  efforts  to  engender  other 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Rhymed  PUm  for  Tolerance.  In  two  dialoptes  ;  with  a  pre¬ 
fatory  dialogue.  By  John  Kenyon.  Edward  Moxon: 

London, 

The  genuine  purity  of  Christianity  has  been  so  frequently 
lost  in  the  clouds  of  human  devices  with  which  sectarian  bit¬ 
terness  has  obscured  it,  and  sc  many  counterfeiters  of  sanc¬ 
tity  liave  been  known  to  veil  die  grossest  impostures  under 
some  pretence  of  religion,  covering  with  their  low  inventions, 
and  pretensions  to  authority,  the  human  fraud  which  lies  at 
the  bottom,  that  he  who  labors  to  inculcate  principles  of  a  full 
religious  tolerance,  whether  in  caustic  verse  or  polished  prose, 
we  look  upon  as  pleading  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  jus¬ 
tice,  of  moral  truth,  and  of  all  righteous  religion ;  and  if  we 


descend  to  lower  motives,  of  a  shrewd  practical  policy — not 
less.  The  soi  ditarU  religious  classes  of  the  present  day  have 
admitted  and  imbibed  just  that  degree  of  general  intelligence 
which,  by  laying  them  open  to  all  influences,  puts  to  the  se¬ 
verest  proof  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  their  spirit,  as 
messengers  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  mankind ;  but  the  time  is 
frst  approaching,  when  all  who  hold  stricter  religious  ofm- 
kms  than  their  neighbors,  or  the  same  religious  opinions  as 
their  neighbors  with  more  strictness,  will  be  bound  to  be  ' 
foremost  in  all  efforts  after  intellectual  progression — both  as 
regards  themselves  and  their  species.  In  simpler  {duuse, 
every  one  making  a  peculiar  profession  of  religion,  will  have 
to  be  doubly  diligent  in  following  Solomon’s  advice,  '*  seek 
knowledge  and  gel  understanding.” 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  author  of  the  “  Natural  History  of  En¬ 
thusiasm  ”  eloquently  observes  somewhere,  that  it  is  not  with 
us  now  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
champions  of  the  gospel,  were  men  of  gigantic  understanding 
and  unrivaled  attainments — men  who  had  no  competitors  or 
rivals  to  fear  in  any  walk  of  learning — men  who  ruled  the 
philosoffliy  as  well  as  the  religion  of  their  times,  but  a  more 
liberal  infusion  of  the  healing  principles  of  intelligence  and 
learning,  must  necessarily  take  place,  in  order  to  soothe  and 
sweeten  the  inevitable  asperities  of  conflicting,  and  rival  in¬ 
terests  and  ambitions ;  and  there  is  nothing  extrinsic  or  foreign 
in  literature  or  science — nothing  diflicult  or  profound  in  the 
regions  of  abstract  pliilosophy — no  habit  of  meditation,  or  of 
abstraction,  which  will  not  soon  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
indispensable,  in  relation  to  the  arduous  and  all  compre¬ 
hensive  work  of  leading  the  spirits  of  men  into  the  path  of 
truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  conviction  from  us,  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  modem  divines,  have  lost  the  spirit  which 
once  gave  force  and  unction  to  the  language  of  divinity.  In¬ 
tolerance,  the  cruel  and  insane  vice  of  the  powerful,  has  be¬ 
come  that  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong ;  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  which  to  a  certain  extent  follows  perhaps  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  free  operation  of  thought,  has 
been  made  the  nurse  of  the  most  unnatural  of  enmities.  Truth 
is  universal,  and  has  existed  under  various  forms  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  accommodating  itself  to  all ;  and  as  intelligence  has  in¬ 
creased,  its  doctrines  have  become  more  fully  developed,  and 
its  influence  proportionally  strengthened.  At  its  first  pro¬ 
mulgation  it  could  not  be  fully  comprehended  without  mir¬ 
aculous  aid ;  error  was  the  consequence  of  partial  conception, 
self-interested  men  introduced  into  the  notion  of  Christianity 
exclusive  doctrines,  which  limited  its  universality,  and  of 
course  impaired  its  truth.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  ecle- 
siastical  history,  with  reference  to  the  principles  from  which 
the  political  existence  of  the  church  was  immediately  derived, 
we  shall  find  that  chnstians  in  ridiculing  the  pagan  ceremonies, 
and  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  make  {mwelytes,  have  at 
all  times  displayed  far  more  zeal  than  prudence ;  from  the 
very  beginning  they  aspired,  not  to  induce  but  to  force 
the  speedy  adoption  of  their  creed ;  impressed  with  the 
modest  idea  that  they  alone  read  in  heaven  tlie  glories  of  ihe 
God  tliat  they  announced,  scarcely  had  they  emerged  from 
their  caverns  when  they  coveted  the  temples,  as  we  find  them 
in  a  future  age  ambitious  of  tlirones.  Tliis  inconsiderate  zeal 
provoked  persecutions,  of  which,  the  first  was,  perhaps,  an 
act  of  justice  under  atrocious  forms ;  but  the  example  it  gave 
was  the  more  dangerous  for  the  rising  religion. 

The  world  has  ever  since  fought  about  forms — the  substance 
has  well  nigh  been  forgotten,  and  tliere  are  those  who  have 
profited  by  the  evil — minds  incapable  of  grasping  a  universal 
truth,  but  able  to  comprehend  some  trifling  point  of  difference 
to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  hatred.  W e  have  seen  England  con¬ 
vulsed  by  a  civil  war,  in  wliich  every  combatant  declared  that 
he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  support  that  gospel  which  was 
announced  as  ”  peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men ;”  but 
religion  was  in  every  instance  made  the  pretence  for  the  b- 
dulgence  of  evil  passions  and  pride,  passion  and  private  in¬ 


terest,  were  invariably  opposed  to  reason  and  revelatkm. 

”  What !”  said  one,  "  shall  my  silk  cassock  rub  against  the 
coarse  serge  of  the  Presbyterian  T”  **  And,”  queried  another, 

“  must  I  meet  in  amity,  those  fellows  who  ejected  me  from  my 
comfortable  parsonage  “  Oh !"  smd  prejudice,  “  what  riiall 
we  do,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  curse  popery,  slavery,  and 
wooden  shoes  7”  **  The  fellows  will  ask  to  share  our  psefer- 
menta,”  said  private  interest,  and  the  matter  vras  settled  in 
ammnent.  **What  should  I  have  left  to  love?”  said  the 
beggar  when  asked  to  part  vrith  his  dog.  “  What  shall  I  have 
left  to  hate  T  ”  is  a  more  common  question  with  the  bigot, 
when  asked  to  exchange  his  narrow  sectarian  spirit  for  the 
philanthropic  principles  of  pure  Christianty.  Oh !  if  the  world 
once  knew  how  trifling  were  the  discrepancies — how  prepos¬ 
terous  the  debates  which  lighted  inqiuaitorial  fires— armed 
crusading  legions,  and  sullied  the  European  codes  vrith  penal 
statutes,  intolerance  would  be  hooted  firom  the  earth,  not 
merely  as  pernicious  but  ridiculous.  We  perfectly  coincide 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Vidaillan,  the  erudite  author  of  the 
**Hutoire  PoUliqut  ie  L'EgUte,”  published  a  few  years 
since,  that  if  the  Christians,  instead  of  opposing  religious  euo- 
toms,  sanctioned  by  centuries  of  victory,  and  the  conquesl  of 
the  world,  had  followed  the  precepts  of  their  own  doctrines, 
and  obeyed  the  laws  of  charity,  rather  than  the  spirit  ofprose- 
lytism,  the  Romans  would  not  have  been  terrified  by  an  inno¬ 
vation,  which  they  would  not  have  troubled  themselves  to 
investigate.  In  our  own  time,  it  is  enough  to  blight  the  ha{q)i- 
ness  of  any  man  to  have  once  experienced  the  virulent  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  religious  community,  (so  called  par  exteUtnee) 
from  whom  he  conscientiously  dissents,  and  the  hatred  of 
devotees,  who,  while  they  comport  themselves  like  cherubim 
and  seraphim  towards  one  another,  are  harpies  to  all  the  world 
besides. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  Polemical  Satire  before  ns, 
is  to  see  ihe  universal  character  of  Christianity  restored — to  see 
the  clergy  hailing  as  brethren  all  who  have  done  good  in  their 
generation,  no  matter  whether  a  worthy  laborer  in  the  field 
of  truth  appears  with  a  Geneva  bond  or  an  English  surplice 
— whether  his  vestments  be  adorned  with  the  cross  or  of 
simple  whiteness — whether  his  abode  be  the  cathedral  or  the 
conventicle,  if  he  has  a  right  “  to  claim  kindred  ”  he  shall 
have  ”  his  claim  allowed.”  The  beauty  of  the  work  consists 
in  its  charity,  combined  with  decided  opinions ;  in  its  sym¬ 
pathy  with  mind  in  various  stages  of  doubt  and  diCeulty ; 
its  hope  in  the  final  triumph  of  good,  joined  to  anxiety  after 
efforts  for  victory  over  evil.  The  author  has  evidently  looked 
on  all  parties  without  joining  fellowship  with  any ;  whether 
he  sees  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  or  not,  he  perceives  and 
exposes  a  taint  of  evil  in  things  good.  He  can  hold  truth, 
yet  hold  it  in  love ;  he  can  look  before  and  after,  without 
leaving  his  standing  ground ;  he  can  believe,  and  yet  appre¬ 
ciate  the  temptation  to  disbelief.  He  does  not,  like  certain 
theologians,  bring  a  battering-ram  against  mind,  as  though 
religion  could  only  conquer  by  its  reduction ;  the  carved  work, 
wliich  some  would  break  down  with  axes  and  hammers,  he 
would  rather  preserve  and  consecrate — he  would  measure 
the  sanctuary  with  a  golden  reed.  The  tone  of  boldnees  and 
haughty  defiance,  which  prevails  throughout  this  satire,  is 
not  unlikely  to  produce  a  warm  reply  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  author’s  war-cry,  although  uttered  in  polished 
sentences,  is  not  always  so  placid,  as  we  could  have  deetred  ; 
take  for  instance  the  following  specimen : — 

”  Yet,  I  reecho,  when  by  shame  unawed. 

Some  bold  intruding  villain  stalks  abroad — 

Honor  and  right  who  counts  as  things  of  straw. 

Evading,  or  perhaps  above,  the  law  ; 

Some  pnetor  knave,  half  India  in  his  purse. 

Some  royal  fevorite,  a  nation’s  curse ; 

Who  not  content  to  pamper  vice,  his  own. 

Crawls  to  his  Prince’s  ear  and  taints  the  throne; 

Some  statesman,  chafed  at  lil>erty’s  least  woid. 

Whose  will  would  chanp  the  pandects  for  the  gwoid ; 
Some  patriot,  reckless  the  mad  crowd  to  drive 
On  danger’s  brink,  if  he  thenceforth  may  thrive ; 
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Some  muck-worm  prelat^  earthly  ^ins  made  sure, 

Who  leaves  a  bloated  million  from  the  poor ; 

Some  title-hunting  judge,  whose  sl  inting  sight 
Can  meanly  blink  a  wrong,  or  wrest  a  right. 

Shifting  the  unsteady  scales  from  hour  to  hour. 

Or  crushing  freedom  with  the  mace  of  power ; 

Him  (and  that  worst  corruption  as  I  name, 

The  kindling  passion  almost  bursts  to  flame) — 

Him  let  the  verse  with  eager  hate  pursue. 

Till  seized,  and  Ixiund,  and  dragged  to  public  view, 

Beneatli  the  well-earned  scourge  he  writlie  at  length. 

And  own  that  Satire  hath  her  iwur  of  strength. 

“Truth — ^justice — freedom — these  are  your’s — are 
mine ; 

These  to  no  power  unquestion’d  we  resign  ; 

These  who  invades,  or  rich,  or  team’d,  or  high, 

Hia  meet  reward,  drinks  satire’s  chalice  dry. 

“  ’Twas  thus  of  old,  when  plague  his  arrows  sped — 

(Of  moral  plagues  we  have  our  store  instead — ) 

Thy  lazarets,  fair  Venice,  could  confine 
The  noblest,  proudest,  of  each  ancient  line ; 

Great  names,  for  whom  immortal  TiUan  wrought. 

And  gave  to  time  each  beaming  brow  of  thou^t ; 

Yet  stem  o’er  these  the  state-physkian  stood. 

And  stoutly  drenched  them  for  the  public  good.” 

The  dialogue  is  very  ingeniously  sustained  throughout, 
and  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  intellectual 
perceptions — of  cultivated  humanity — of  fine  feelings— of 
calm  and  far-extending  views.  The  aj^lica’ion  of  the  lash, 
particularly  in  the  preface,  is  not  confined  to  religious  secta¬ 
rians  and  bigots.  All  denmninations  of  rank  and  power, 
come  in  for  their  share ;  but  the  author’s  comments  on  tlie  > 
satirists  of  the  last  century  is  what  we  like  most : — 

“  — Tme !  some  have  made  a  quarry  of  a  king. 

But  found  a  minister  a  dangerous  thing  ; 

Tenacious,  sensitive,  resentful  more  ; 

While  e’en  the  best  arc  ticklish,  if  not  sore. 

’Twas  thus  when  once  a  sprightly  kid  had  dared 
The  lion’s  den,  the  generous  despot  spared. 

But  spared  in  vain. — He  ’scaped  the  monai^’s  might. 

To  die  beneath  the  snarling  jackal’s  bite. 

“Yet  laureate  Dryden,  in  no  sparing  sort. 

Could  lash,  by  turns,  the  people  and  the  court. 

On  glowing  wheels  the  satire  swept  along. 

And  no  stem  judge  forbade  the  sounding  song. 

“  Pope  followed  next ;  by  toil,  by  genius  fit. 

To  point  the  lightened  dart  of  polished  wit; 

To  bend  no  less  firm  reason’s  bow  of  strength. 

And  give  the  high-drawn  arrow  all  its  length ; 

With  art,  to  all  beside  himself  denied. 

And  such  successful  art  that  art  to  hide. 

His  best  aimed  hit  seemed  but  a  casual  glance. 

And  labor’s  finished  work  th’  effect  of  cl^ce. 

His  too  a  sportive  scorn — the  happy  mean 
Satire’s  fierce  frown  and  ribald  jest  between — 

A  tempered  vein  :  yet  feared  not  less  by  all. 

The  court,  the  town,  the  senate  and  the  liall. 

Him  still  untired  successive  lustres  saw. 

Yet  on  he  wrote,  and  all  unscathed  by  law. 

“  Chtirchil,  e’en  him,  the  eloquent,  the  coarse. 

The  gifted  spendthrift,  profligate  of  force. 

Spirit  and  power  to  scorn,  degrade,  belie, — 

Even  him  the  Dracos  of  his  day  pissed  by. 

Statesmen  of  purer  then.  O'-  hardier  frame. 

Or  shunned  tnc  vic^,  or  stoutly  dared  the  blame. 

Our  prudish  age,  more  sensitively  nice. 

Starts  from  the  blame  and  merely  hugs  the  vice. 

“  B. — Yet  these,  your  wits,  oft  leapt  the  boundary  line. 
The  manor  right,  which  conscience  must  define. 

E’en  when  from  sportive  mood  the  chase  arose. 

Hatred  too  oft  came  mangling  at  the  close. 

“  jJ. — Yet  one  there  was  who  spumed  the  lawless  taint — 
Monster,  how  rare !  The  poet  and  the  saint ! 

Cowjjer — who,  keen  and  free  to  choose  his  ground. 

Still  nuuie  the  fence  of  troth  his  satire’s  bound  ; 

Winged  lighter  follies  with  no  rancorous  aim. 

And  when  he  smote  a  vice,  yet  spared  the  name. 

“  So  still  be  Satire’s  chemistry  refined. 

Her  sane  drawn  forth,  mere  acrid  left  behind. 

Nay,  when,  perchance,  some  glowing  guilt  may  seem 
Justly  to  claim  her  penalty  extreme, 


Yet,  let  her  think  how  oft  th’  envenomed  blame 
Of  ftlseliood’s  tongue  liath  scarred  some  noblest  name, 

And,  check’d  awhile,  suspend  the  bitter  cup 
Lest  Socrates  liimself  should  drain  it  up 

“  Nor  turn  away,  e’en  when  hard  words  she  use. 

Nor  always  quite  refined,  our  Moral  Muse 
If  biuded  oft  amid  the  worthless  brood. 

Her  best-loved  tliemes  are  still  the  wise  and  good ; 

And  strained,  betimes,  to  weave  satiric  lays. 

She  strikes  her  favorite  lyre  to  virtue’s  praise.  | 

“  Just  so,  within  that  loathsome  prison  gate, 

’Mid  guilt  and  crime,  and  ribald  laugh  and  hate. 

Yon  female  Saint,  witli  stead&st  footstep  moves. 

And  bears  Uie  ill,  because  tlie  good  she  loves ; 

Untainted  walks  amid  tliat  tainted  leaven. 

Sees  earth’s  w(Mrst  part,  and  communes  still  with  heaven.” 

The  next  extract  w  II  show  more  than  any  other  passage 
we  could  quote  from  the  book,  tliat  in  proportion  to  his  other 
faculties,  the  author  possesses  force,  simplicity  and  directness 
of  appeal.  He  loves  Christianity,  witliout  being  satisfied 
with  Christians,  and  cries  out  for  theological  and  spiritual  re¬ 
form; — 

“wJ. — Alone,  where  Faith  and  Tolerance  combine. 
Religion  deigns  to  rear  her  genuine  shrine  ; 

There  finds  com^ianionship  of  kindred  birth. 

And  then,  as  once  the  Angels,  walks  on  earth. 

“  And  can  I  then  but  feel  the  deep  offence. 

When  stern  Intolerance  leagued,  and  low  Pretence, 

111  that  pure  fan^  with  foul  intrusion,  nest. 

And  cnisli  her  births — the  loveliest  and  the  best ! 

“Such  tax  Religion  jiays — her  glory’s  price — 

Her  style  usurped  by  every  masquing  Vice, 

Pebbles — though  bright — fraud  takes  small  heed  to  them, 
But  every  rogue  would  counterfeit  the  gem. 

“  B. — Nay,  now  beware. 

“  .4. — Of  all  the  wraths  that  burst, 

A  Saint’s,  unsainted,  is,  I  know,  tlie  worst ; 

To  lash  the  dire  offence  at  once  they  turn. 

And  still,  when  conscious  most,  most  fiercely  burn. 

But  if  the  just  reproof — your  harder  fate — 

For  plaint  no  room  allow,  nor  open  hate  ; 

Each  to  his  den,  like  venom’d  adders  cre^ 

Watchful  the  while,  but  moveless  as  they  slept. 

Some  dark  reprisal,  there,  they  brood  and  haic^ 

W  ith  deep  low  cunning,  wisdom’s  overmatch. 

And  closely-guarded  look  and  guarded  word. 

All  smooth !  aye,  smoother  than  the  smoothest  sword ! 

Oh !  thou,  believe  tliem  never.  If  they  swear. 

Look  to  thyself,  and  still  the  more  beware  ; 

For  he,  who  listens,  walks,  in  treacherous  trust. 

O’er  burning  lava,  and  a  fragile  crust. 

“  And  hapless  He,  o’er  whom  with  hanging  weight 
Broods  silently  a  theologic  hate. 

In  his  simplicity  he  fears  no  shock. 

So  calm,  so  very  moveless  seems  the  rock. 

But  soon  he  feels,  bv  stroke  alone  made  known. 

The  sliding  avalandie  of  slippery  stone ; 

Then  lies,  an  unsuspecting  victim,  low, 

{  For  ’twas  from  treacherous  stillness  came  the  blow. 

“  B. — Then  wherefore  speak  7 

“  •^. — Y et  why  should  I  be  mute  7 
If  right,  allow  me— or  if  wrong,  refute. 

And  own  that  where  Intolerance  wakes  the  offence. 

The  verse  tliat  smit  es  her  is  but  self  defence. 

And  what  smooth  doctrine  wins  us  to  applaud. 

Where  interest  hints  the  gain,  a  pious  fraud  7 
What  schoolman’s  logic  strains  us  to  confess 
A  lie  may  suit  with  honest  purposes  7 
For  us ;  who  flowers  in  honor’s  path  would  strew. 

Nor  much  averse  ‘  to  give  the  Devil  his  due,’ 

W e  still  will  hold  it  shame  and  bitter  ruth. 

Where  interest-minted  falsehoods  pass  for  truth. 

“  And  lo ! — a  church  now  beards  each  brothel  door. 
Yet  Vice  lives  on  as  sensual  as  before. 

To  each  its  votaries  throng  and  plight  their  troth. 

And  one  same  congregation  serves  for  both. 

“  For  loiterii^  worshipper  small  space  allowed. 

Now  gasping  aisles  scarce  hold  the  Sunday  crowd. 

Yet  let  tr  line  eye  pursue — God’s  service  o’er — 

Each  solemn  g^p  through  home’s  reopening  door ; 


There  mark  how  soon  the  world  resumes  its  place. 

And  earthly  lusU  rush  in  on  heavenly  grace. 

See  caustic  slander  there,  see  sneering  craft 
Mix  up  for  thirsty  hate  some  well-spiced  draught ; 

Which  lips,  just  reverent  from  the  sacred  cup. 

Shall  welcome  witli  keen  smile  and  drain  it  up. 

“  Such,  oft,  is  faith.  A  pageant  but  for  gaze, 

A  gold-fring^  drapery,  kept  for  public  days : 

Which  to  a  closet,  for  the  most,  we  trust. 

And,  but  for  Sabbatli  service  cleanse  from  dust ! 

“  As  inlgrims,  whose  devotions  else  might  faint. 

Will  wor^ip  oft  the  image  for  the  saint  j 
As  grasping  misers  come,  ere  long,  to  prize 
Gold  for  itself,  vet  more  th-an  what  it  buys ; 

Thus — soon — the  soul  to  mere  external  leans. 

High  ends  forgets,  and  meanly  dotes  on  means ; 

Arid,  as  in  Social,  so  m  Sacred,  clings 
Not  to  the  Spirit,  but  the  Forms  of  tliii^ ; 

Prims  outwimf  feature  for  the  grace  wifoin. 

Puts  on  the  sackcloth,  not  tlirows  off  the  sin  ^ 

Earth  views  and  skies,  nor  worships  at  tlie  view ; 

But,  once  a  week,  prays  stoutly  in  a  pew. 

Just  sees,  just  feel^  as  Custom  shifts  the  prism. 

And — bwi  a  Spiritr— dies — a  Formalism.” 

The  justice  of  the  following  remarks  is,  we  are  sorry  is 
say,  not  even  within  the  pale  of  rational  doubt : — 

“  Teacher  of  Troth,  be  this  thy,  gracious  charter, 

To  live  imprisoned,  or  to  die  a  martyr. 

This  lore  each  age  hath  learned — or  old  or  new — 

Derived  alike  from  ChristLan  and  from  Jew. 

Hence  thou.  Geologist,  take  timely  heed. 

Nor  let  a  quarry  quarrel  with  a  creed. 

“  Troth  may  lie,  fossil,  in  some  cave,  no  doubt ; 

But  ’twere  a  mad  success  to  win  her  out ; 

For  ere  Thou  lead,  or  She  come  safely  forth, 

Astnea  must  return  once  more  to  eartn. 

“  Rapt  to  some  peak,  or  trailing  on  the  ground. 

For  each  how  various  Faith’s  horizon  Itound  ; 

Yet,  far  as  Soul  Sincere  is  virtue’s  test. 

What  truly  each  perceives,  for  each  is  best. 

Let  Knowledge  upward  win  from  view  to  view. 

But  drag  not — strain  not  with  Procrustian  screw. 

“  B. — Duty,  you  grant,  must  rise  in  truth’s  defence. 

“  — But  Duty,  oft,  is  Temper’s  mere  pretence ; 

And  ne’er  is  soul  so  deftly  swayed  to  evil. 

As  when,  in  guise  of  Conscience,  tempts  rte  Devil. 

— And  if  a  heart  be  found,  which  rarely  plies 
To  the  fond  need  of  human  sympathies, 

’Tis  tliere  Intolerance  loves  to  fix  her  place. 

Proud,  ns  old  Stylite,  of  her  narrow  base. 

And  wider  worship  views  with  aspect  sour. 

And  crooks  and  more  contracts  from  hour  to  liour. 

“  B. — But  Certainties,  we  hold,  should  doubt  exclude — 

“  .4. — ’Twixt  sect  and  sect,  yet  where  the  certitude  7 
For  very  trotli  tlieir  dogmas  all  profess, 

And  who  may  d.ire  decide  ’twixt  guess  and  guess  7 
Or  every  sliifting  shade  perceive  or  say. 

Which  parts,  not  black  from  white,  but  grey  from  grey  7 
Various  our  means,  one  same  our  right  to  scan. 

The  judgment  is  for  God,  and  not  for  Man  ; 

And  if  that  judgment  of  the  all-seeing  Throne — 

No  thought  may  dare,  yet  Tolerance  is  our  own. 

“  B. — But  judge  we  must. 

“  — Then  let  no  blinding  pride 

Of  dogmatism,  but  mild  heart  decide. 

Where  his  own  Wisdom  bounds  his  Mercy’s  store. 

The  veriest  Sage  in  charity  is  poor. 

“  Perchance  who  doomed  us  thus  to  disagree. 

Planned  this  arena  for  our  charity  ; 

For  beauteous  end,  bade  Virtue — Weakness  join. 

And  turns  our  freedom’s  self  to  discipline. 

By  many  a  step  we  mount  Heaven’s  awful  stair. 

And  Love  fits  here,  as  Knowledge  waits  us  there. 

“  If  e’er  some  slieht  misgiving  thou  should’st  know 
Of  present  creed — for  thought  will  ebb  and  flow — 
Straight,  from  thyself,  the  passing  lesson  take. 

And  spare  another’s  for  thine  own  mind’s  sake. 

Faith,  vowed  unchangeable,  may  win  Thee  sorrow. 
When  Li^l — to-day — appears  less  Light — to-morrow. 
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“  But  if  thine  own  peculiar  faith  be  fixed, 

Yet  earth  u  fully  wide  for  creeds  commixed 
Or,  grant,  that  all  must  fuse  to  one  consent. 

Love  more  iMth  won  than  ever  argument. 

Nor  need  thine  argument  be  rasping  file  ; 

Pour  forth  the  milk  of  reason,  not  its  bile ; 

Nay,  if  by  foe  ungentle  scorn  be  shown. 

Bear  his  Intolerance  and  chain  down  thine  own. 

**  As  PoIm  Magnetic,  like  the  like,  repel. 

So  harsh  with  ha^  refuses  still  to  dwell ; 

But,  proved  with  wiser  gentleness  aright. 

Veers  gladly  round  to  greet  its  opposite ; 

Claspa,  with  a  trembling  joy,  the  new  found  heart. 

Turns,  as  it  turns,  and  clings  and  dreads  to  part. 

“  Hence  Church,  which  votaries  would  retain,  when 
won. 

Of  hard,  unsocial  creed  the  taint  should  shun. 

Exclusive  dogmas  train  the  heart  to  Pride, 

Pride,  bent  on  power,  picks  quarrel  to  divide ; 

And — lordliest  sin  of  nil  the  mortal  seven — 

Would  rather  ‘  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.’  ” 

After  commenting  on  the  frailty  of  that  fiiith,  which  is  not 
founded  on  deep  love,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  lulled  to  sleep 
by  every  worldly  interest,  our  author  breaks  out  in  this  truly 
eloquent  strain ; — 

“  Blest  days  were  those,  ere  clustering  clubs  had  birth. 
And  men  stood  prized  for  individual  worth. — 

Eire  vet  the  vain,  the  cunning,  and  the  crazed 
Coarse  conclaves  held — be*praiaing  and  be-praised; 

Their  force — mere  pioneer  for  fortune’s  way — 

Their  meekness— but  a  mask  for  worldly  sway. 

“  Glad  for  themselves,  not  scornful  for  the  rest, 

— So  best  is  praise  to  heaven,  thro’  love,  addrest — 

Then  the  meek  Layman,  and  the  Layman’s  wife. 
Contented  trod  the  sheltering  vale  of  life ; 

Their  docile  hearts  to  sabbam  lessons  turned. 

Nor  dared  to  teach,  but  practised  what  they  leam’d ; 

For  trespasses  forgiven  implored,  each  day. 

And,  more  than  all,  tempt^ons  kept  away ; 

Each  happy  in  the  joy  plain  duty  breeds. 

And  winning  heaven  e’en  less  with  prayers  than  deeds. 

"  The  Pastor  then  ’  to  all  the  country  dear  ’ — 

No  platform  orator — no  pamphleteer — 

Not  basely  busy  for  committee  sway. 

Nor  plotting  glories  for  some  public  day ; 

Not  skilful  with  God’s  name  to  interlace 
Smooth  fl  itteries  for  villains  high  in  place : 

Nor  darting  round,  from  undisputed  chair. 

O’er  prostr.Ue  souls  damnation  and  despair, 

Down  to  degrade  pure  love  of  God’s  own  law 
To  felon  fear,  by  lashes  kept  in  awe ; 

He,  ’mid  the  shades  of  parm  usefulness. 

To  his  home  flock  did  his  whole  soul  address. 

Or,  wrought,  retired  within  that  studious  home. 

Some  le:\med  toil  for  ages  yet  to  come  ; 

Nor  haiah,  meanwhile,  nor  loud  ;  but  mildly  grave. 

And  still  most  mild,  when  most  intent  to  save. 

“  Such  were  the  ‘  pious  race  ’  of  other  days. 

And  many  a  lingerer  still  deserves  the  praise. 

But  these,  though  heaven  look  kindly  on  the  race. 

Our  Sancto-Cntics  deem  devoid  of  grace  ; 

A  piety  baptize  of  coarser  frame. 

And  every  busy  bustler  wins  the  name. 

“  Where  now  our  ‘  Pious  Pastor  ?  ’ — Seek  liim  there. 

In  the  stored  chapel,  near  tlie  modish  square. 

Around  where  lady  patronesses  throng. 

And  list  a  sermon — as  they  list  a  song.” 

There  are  many  of  our  female  friends,  to  whom  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  following  truthful  remarks,  for  their 
private  meditation : — 

“But,  Woman,  Thou,  who  o’er  the  craving  soul 
Would’st  nought  but  heaven’s  unmingled  music  roll ; 
Thou,  soon  or  late,  shalt  feel  the  o’erwrought  desire 
On  the  strained  strings  or  languish  or  expire ; 

And  then  Hypocri^ — forgive  the  word — 

Steals  in  ana— for  Devotion — smites  the  chord  j 
Or  ilirough  that  gentle  breast,  by  stealth,  in  glide 
The  vexing  demons  of  Dispute  and  Pride. 

“  Ah !  then,  when  daily  joys  less  fondly  press. 

When  Sister — Friend — or  HusImukI  win  the  less, 

Through  thine  own  bosom  stem  inquiry  move, 

And  sift,  if  this,  indeed,  be  Holy  Love ! 


“  Giver  of  gifts !  Disposer  of  my  life ! 

Oh !  save  me  from  a  Controversial  Wife ! 

Each  Gospel  lesson  be  it  hers  to  prize, 

But  more  Xs  Duties  than  its  Mysteries ; 

Her  sigh  to  guilt, — her  tear  to  suffering  given, — 

And,  nighi  and  mom,  her  own  sweet  prayer  to  heaven ; 

But  let  no  demon  tempt  her  to  the  claim 
Of  Parlor 'Disputant’s  ill-sorted  fame  ; 

Such  theologic  triumphs  all  not  worth 
One  happy  bousehokl-look — one  quiet  evening  hearth.” 

This  is  truth  strikingly  stated.  So  u  the  next : — 

“Ye  Senator-Eiconomists,  who  plan 
SubsUuitial  blessings  for  Elector- man ; 

Embodying  each  your  own,  or  prompter’s  scheme. 

Canal  or  corn-law — curren^  or  steam  ; 

For  one  brief  hour,  these  loftier  cares  at  rest. 

Weave  one  poor  speech,  to  plead  for  Minds  Opprest 
Let  trade,  if  so  ye  deem,  unfetter’d  be. 

But  leave  the  Conscience,  like  the  trader,  free. 

Tithes — and  tithe- proctors,  if  ye  will  control. 

But  dogmas  harsh,  not  less,  that  tithe  the  souL 
Let  CLuity  no  more  be  ruled  a  sin. 

Nor  Justice,  but  by  license,  smuggled  in ; 

Nor  holy  rights  of  Tolerance  left  to  guess. 

But  Love,  like  Hate,  by  statute  taught  express. 

Disused  though' long,  unpeach  her  not  of  loss. 

But  trumpet-sound  her,  at  the  public  Cross ; 

— Yet  not  for  dole,  at  will  withheld  or  given, — 

But  birth-right,  like  the  genial  air  of  heaven. — 

If  round  us  yet  ancestral  rancors  throng. 

To  you,  ye  Senates,  half  pertains  the  wrong ; 

— But  ill  a  backward  legislation  suits. 

The  law  ’twas  Orpheus  gave,  and  not  the  Brutea” 

To  all  these  quotations  might  be  added  many  brilliant 
brevities  in  the  shape  of  similies,  observations,  definitions, 
etc. ;  but  our  space  is  filled,  and  were  it  otherwise  this  picking 
the  eyes  out  ol  passages  shows  an  author  who  is  worth  study, 
to  some  disadvantage.  We  will,  however,  make  room  for 
one  more  passage,  and  take  leave  of  the  book,  assuring  once 
again,  our  readers,  that  it  is  deficient  neither  in  language, 
unagery  or  sentiment.  The  satire  is  written  with  more 
strength  of  argument  than  of  declamation,  and  the  author 
never  allows  his  zeal  to  overbalance  his  discretion : — 

“  Thrice  happy  He,  who — Conqueror  at  length, — 

On  such  calm  height  repairs  his  weary  strength ; 

And,  more  and  more,  sees  darkness  rolled  away. 

Till  the  full  prosiiect  brightens  mto  day. 

Yet — not  for  this,  infliite  with  new-born  pride. 

Looks  he  with  scorn  on  all  the  world  beside  ; 

But  downward  casts  benignant  glances  o’er 
The  minds  that  stray,  where  his  had  s  rayed  before. 

And  hopes,  and  prays  for  All,  before  that  Throne, 

Where  Knowledge-Goodness — lnte.lect  arc  One. 

“  And  what  though  Some,  not  shunning  to  be  taught. 
Nay,  thirsty  for  the  truth,  yet  find  it  not ; 

Like  fainting  travellers,  through  Arabian  sand. 

Where  the  shy  fount  still  mocks  the  searching  hand. 
Condemned  to  tread  the  Doubter’s  dreary  way. 

To  the  last  tinge  of  life’s  descending  day. 

Yet,  e’en  for  these, — the  Spirit  bold  and  rude. 

And  all  the  irreverent  Heat  of  Youth  subdued, — 

Slow  rolling  years  at  length  have  done  their  part. 

While,  from  the  Husliand’s  and  the  Father’s  heart. 

New  feelings,  houseliold  interests,  budding  out — 

11  not  supplanting,  yet  o’ershadowing  Doubt — 

Produce,  at  length,  the  calm  submitt^  mind. 

That  Past  and  Present  scans  with  will  resigned. 

And  onward  pondering  o’er  the  dark  Untrt^, 

In  humblest  acquiescence  rests  on  God. 

“  And  yet,  such  Faith  though  God  perhaps  permit. 

Nor  Church,  nor  Conventicle,  deem  it  fit 
No  shelterii^  niche  have  they  for  trembling  Doubt ; 

Or  true,  or  lalse,  the  Creed  must  still  be  stout. 

Pledged  to  some  Sect — less  matter  wliat  that  one— 

But  woe  betide  the  W  retch  that  herds  witli  none. 

“  Each  hath  his  own  Prophetic  Dream,  I  wis. — 

His  mad  Millennium  Scheme — and  mine  is  This ! 

A  greater  than  the  old  Satumian  birth 

Shall  come,  when,  o’er  this  vexed  and  vexing  earth 

Tolerance  her  wing  shall  spread,  like  Parent  Dove, 

'^And  Faith  be  but  another  word  for  Love ; 

And  Conscience,  on  no  synods  forced  to  wait. 

Herself  perlonn  the  work  of  Sect  and  State.” 


Sketeket  tf  Londm,  Bj  tkt  mUkor  of  “  Bsadom  ReeoUte- 
Noms  of  tk*  Lordt  and  Commono,”  “  Tke  Great  Metropo- 
tts,”  “  Benek  and  Bar,"  etc.,  etc.  Carey  k  Hart ;  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Wiley  A  Putnam:  New  York* 

It  has  follen  to  our  lot,  m  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  and 
tedious  probation  to  read  much  nonsense ; — we  have  read 
books  on  all  subjects:  on  eating,  drinking,  horse-racing, 
gambling,  philoaophy,  and  cudgel-playing — we  have  seen  his¬ 
tories  of  snails,  and  ants,  and  caterpillars,  and  grub»— of  mon¬ 
keys,  long-tailed  and  short — of  moles — of  mice— of  mites, 
and  of  rats:  we  have  perused  tracts  on  bodies  corporate, 
clerical  and  courtly — we  have  studied  records  of  nations 
which  never  existed — of  kings  that  never  reigned.  We  have 
seen  details,  too,  of  the  acieitce  of  cutting  throats,  and  of  the 
art  of  mending  them — of  blowing  up  towns  and  of  building 
them ; — in  short,  we  have  read  a  little  of  everything  under 
the  sun ;  but  it  has  never  before  happened  to  us,  to  labor 
over  such  a  mass  of  wretched  balderdash  as  these  “  Sketches 
of  London,”  or  to  get  more  exquisitely  out  of  temper  with  a 
writer  than  we  feel  at  this  moment  with  the  inde&tigable  Mr. 
Grant  It  is,  to  speak  [dainly,  a  positive  satire  upon  printing 
and  publishing  that  such  a  farrago  of  unmeaning  trash  should 
issue  in  two  octavo  volumes  from  the  press,  and  a  hope  be 
entertained  that  any  soul  living  could  endure  the  task  of 
wading  through  five  hundred  lines  of  so  contemptible  a  com¬ 
post. 

The  “  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons” 
were  received  with  favor  by  the  public,  more  on  account  of 
the  novelty  of  the  subject,  than  from  any  intrinsic  merit  that 
'  the  book  itself  possessed.  Thousands  of  persons  residing  in 
^  the  country,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  daily,  and 
for  months  together  the  speeches  of  their  cousins  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  words,  knew 
yet  so  little  of  the  arena  where  the  battle  was  fought,  or  of 
I  the  quality,  condition,  or  manners,  of  the  personal  and  ora- 
j  torical  characteristics  of  the  several  combatants,  in  whose 
I  triumph  or  defeat  they  took  an  interest,  that  they  seized  with 
I  greediness  upon  a  work  which  promised  to  unravel  the  mys- 
I  tery,  and  to  act  as  a  cietrone,  ready  and  willing  to  answer  all 
I  their  questions,  and  to  introduce  them  as  spectators  into  the 
,  gallery.  The  extraordinary  success  of  that  work,  induced 
j  Mr.  Grant  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  further,  and  “  The  Great 
I  Metropolis,”  “  The  Bench  and  the  Bar,”  etc.,  soon  followed  ; 

,  but  although  each  succesiive  publication  had  its  run  with  the 
million,  less  conversant  with  what  was  gmng  on  around 
;  them,  or  more  ready  to  he  entertained  with  a  printed  account 
i  of  what  tliey  knew,  all  bore  evident  marks  of  deterioration 
i  both  in  ability  and  tact,  and  gave  ample  and  satisfactory  evi- 
I  dence  that  the  autlior  was  much  better  versed  in  newspaper 
I  lore,  than  any  other  kind  of  literature,  and  that  philosophy, 
j  discrimination  and  grammar  formed  no  part  of  his  multitu- 
^  dinous  acquirements. 

j  Another  serious  fault  we  are  disponed  to  find  with  the  pre- 
I  sent  specimen  of  Mr.  Grant’s  wholesale  manufactures,  is,  that 
!  he  is  too  apt  to  play  the  oracle  with  all  that  blind  confidence, 

I  which  generally  distinguishes  the  ignorant  and  uninformed, 

I  from  the  intelligent  and  wise,  and  that  without  possessing  the 
j  common  experience  which  is  requisite,  even  before  an  indi- 
i  vidual  sliould  venture  to  give  opinions  in  a  mixed  company, 

I  he  sets  himself  up  to  lecture  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  which 
i  he  has  not  long  since  began  to  cherish  a  beard  with  the  hope 
I  of  shaving  it  some  years  heiKc.  Take  for  instance  the  fol- 
j  lowing  specimen  of  his  assurance  :— 

!  “  The  trickery  which  is  practised  on  the  Turf  may  be  in- 

:  ferred  from  the  cliaracter  of  the  persons  who  moat  largely  pa- 
i  tronize  iu  Who  are  these  7  Notoriously  the  leading  propm- 
I  tors  of  gambling-houses  in  London,  and  the  principal  fire- 
I  quenters  of  those  houses.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  race  of  any 
:  note,  without  seeing  Crockford  standii^  on  the  course,  with 
his  Imnds  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  like  one  whose  mind  is 
occupied  with  some  abstruse  calculations  as  to  the  way  in 
whicn  the  impendii^  *  events’  are  likely  to  come  off  7  And 
see  how  the  trio  of  &nds,  the  next  greatest  gambling-house 
proprietors  in  the  metropolis,  dash  about  in  their  splendid 
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equipafcs.  As  to  gambling  noblemen  and  gentlemen :  wh^ 
there  is  not  one  of  any  notoriety  in  our  London  hells,  that  u 
not  equally  well  known  on  the  Turf.  1  could  here  run  over  ' 
in  dozens  the  names  of  dukes,  of  marquises,  of  earls,  and  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  every  rank,  pi^essed  devotees 
of  gambling  at  the  hazard-tables  (H  the  hells  in  town,  who  are 
equally  notorious  for  their  patronge  of  tlie  Turf.  And  how 
many  of  these  are  tliere,  who  are  bankrupt  in  fortune  as  well 
as  character  7 

“  Then  there  are  the  false  notions  of  honor  that  prevail 
on  the  TurC  Such  arc  these  notions,  that  T urfites  feel  Inwind 
to  pay,  provided  tltey  can  at  all  raise  the  amount,  any  losses 
they  may  incur  by  ^tting,  even  though  their  tradesmen  and 
families  should  not  only  be  suft'ering  the  greatest  privations  in 
consequence  of  the  non-p.tyment  of  the  amount  due  to  them, 
but  should  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  on  Utat  account. 
How  many  poor  tradesmen  suffered,  and  how  many  of  them¬ 
selves  or  &eir  successor*  sUll  suffer,  from  the  non-jiaymcnt 
by  the  late  Duke  of  York,  of  the  debts  he  contracted  with 
them !  AtKl  yet  he  always  made  a  point  of  paying  the  losses 
he  sustained  on  the  T urf.  It  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  Ids 
brother,  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  numbers  of  noblemen  whose  names  mi^t  be 
mentioned.  Such  is  the  morality  whicli  obtains  on  the  Turf! 
Such  are  the  notions  of  honor  that  are  entertained  by  its  vo¬ 
taries  ! 

“  The  Turf,  then,  is  a  most  prolific  source  of  social  evil.  I 
am  convinced  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  mischief  it  has  done  to  morals,  to  families,  and  to  society. 

It  first  destroys  one’s  fortune.  Could  all  those  that  are  still 
alive  who  have  been  ruined  by  UieTurf,  be  brought  into  one 
place,  what  a  vast  and  wretched  assemblage  of  human  beings 
would  they  present!  The  victims  of  tlie  Turf!  Why  their 
name  is  legion  ! 

“  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  when  the  results  of  bet¬ 
ting  on  horse-races  are  so  disastrous,  those  races  should  be 
specially  patronised  by  the  Ciueen.  Of  course,  the  blame 
does  not  attach  to  her.  The  subject  is  one  which,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  has  never  been  brought  under  her  consideration.  She 
subsenbes  to  the  Ascot  Races,  and  patronises  those  races  by 
her  presence,  because  her  predecessors  have  done  the  same 
before  her.  But  it  is  to  be  regrettetl  that  there  should  not  be 
those  around  her  throne,  who  would  point  out  to  her  the 
frightful  evils  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  the  Turf, 
and  suggest  to  her  that  she  ought  not  to  become  the  piatro- 
ness  either  by  her  purse  or  her  presence — especially  not  by 
both — of  a  pakime  which  is  productive  of  so  much  immoral¬ 
ity  and  of  so  much  misery  to  individuals  and  families.  I  am 
sure,  that  were  a  Sovereign  possessed  of  such  amiable  feel¬ 
ings  as  is  Victoria,  and  who  is  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  morals,  and  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
mankind,— only  aware  of  the  deplorable  and  destructive  con¬ 
sequences  of  horse-racing,  she  would  at  once  withdraw  her 
patronage  from  tliat  pastime.” 

It  would  be  dreadful  indeed,  if  amid  so  much  that  is  unin¬ 
teresting  and  wearisome,  an  occasional  passage  were  not  to  be 
found,  calculated  to  raise  a  smile,  or  to  gratify  curiosity.  The 
following,  touching  the  intrigues  daily  carried  on  in  the 
fashionable  Parks,  is  among  the  number,  and  shows  the 
author  to  be  at  least  possessed  of  some  curious  powers  of 
observation:— 

“  That  the  Park  should  be  frequently  referred  to,  and  be 
often  nude  the  scene  of  incidents  in  the  higher  circles,  is  not 
surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  how  often  romantic  inci¬ 
dents  do  actually  occur  in  that  interesting,  and,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  aristocratic  world,  classical  locality.  Many 
clandestine  assignations  have  taken  place  there.  Many  are 
the  instances  in  which  tlie  language  of  love  has  been  spoken 
by  signs  in  the  Park,  when  circumstances  prevented  the  par¬ 
ties  giving  utterance  to  their  sentiments  by  means  of  the 
human  voice.  Lovers  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  are  there, 
in  the  liabit  of  interchjinging  express >e  glances  with  each 
other  when  they  are  debarr^  from  private  interviews  t<^e- 
ther.  Innumerable  are  the  intrigues  which  arc  fostered  and 
‘  advanced  a  stage’  in  the  Park,  in  cases  where  the  lady  is,  as 
they  suppose,  so  narrowly  watclied  by  her  friends,  as  not 
even  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  a  glance  on  her 
lover.  The  color  of  a  lady’s  riblions  in  her  bonnet,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  her  hand  encased  in  a  white  or  other  complex- 
ioned  glove,  resting  on  the  window  of  the  carriage,  are  mat¬ 
ters  whicli,  though  unintelligible  to  the  multitude  and  even  to 
friends,  are  found  to  prove  an  exceedingly  expressive  lan¬ 
guage  where  the  parties,  either  through  ronversation  or  cor¬ 
respondence,  have  previously  had  an  opportunity  of  under¬ 
standing  each  other.” 

Of  the  frequent  intrusions  to  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  are  subjected,  from  applicants  for  office,  and  the  ludic¬ 


rous  results  to  which  they  frequently  lead,  we  have  also  on 
amusing  specimen  in  this  our  last  exaact : — 

“  The  applications  which  are  daily  made  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  government,  are  often  of  a  most  ridiculous 
kind.  They  are  constantly  bored  to  give  government  situa¬ 
tions  to  persons  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  and  of  whom 
they  never  before  heard.  It  were  well  if  such  applications 
were  confined  to  letters,  because  an  epistle  gives  but  little 
trouble,  and  is  easily  disposed  of  by  giving  it  a  location  in  the 
grate,  previous  to  its  evaporation  in  flame  and  smoke.  But 
tlie  evil  of  it  is,  that  Ministers  are  daily  subject  to  annoy¬ 
ances  in  the  sliape  of  personal  applications  for  personal  inter¬ 
views  relative  to  individual  objects.  Of  course,  many  per¬ 
sons  crave  an  interview,  who  never  obtain  it ;  but  there  are 
otliers,  who  are  not  to  be  defeated  in  their  purpose  by  a  fiist 
or  even  second  denial  to  see  them,  on  the  peut  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  with  whom  they  are  desirous  of  having  an  interview.  One 
curious  case  of  this  kind,  whicli  occurred  a  short  time  ago, 
comes  Within  my  own  personal  knowledge.  The  party  to 
whom  I  refer,  fancying  tliat  he  had  made  a  most  momentous 
discovery,  namely,  the  way  in  which  S,000,000I.  might  be 
annually  added  to  the  revenue  without  the  imposition  of  any 
new  tax, — was  naturally  desirous  of  an  interview  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject.  Time  after 
time  did  he  apply  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice  for  an  audience  :  but 
in  every  instance  without  enecu  The  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  could  not,  because  he  would  not,  see  him. 

“  Still  he  was  not  to  be  baffled  in  his  views.  He  sought 
an  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the  ground  that  he 
liad  made  a  discovery  of  great  financial  importance  to  the 
government  and  the  country,  which  he  was  anxious  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  lordship.  As  the  matter  related  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  finance.  Lord  Melbotnie,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refer¬ 
red  the  party  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer.  '  But,’ 
said  the  other,  *  he  will  notgrantme  an  interview.  Will  your 
lordship,'  ne  added,  ‘  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  note  of  m- 
troduction  to  him.’  Lord  Melbourne,  with  tliat  good  nature 
and  disposition  to  oblige,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  him, 
especially,  as  in  this  case,  when  he  wishes  not  to  be  troubled 
himself,  at  once  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  party,  and  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Spring  Rice  to  ’  hear*  wliat  he  li^  got  to  say. 
Of  course,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  once  complied 
with  the  Premier’s  wishes.  So  far  the  object  of  the  party  was 
gained.  But  then  came  the  most  amusing  part  of  tlie  matter. 

•  Well,  sir,’  said  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  ‘I  luiderstand  you  have 
made  some  imporumt  discovery  in  finance,  whicli  you  are 
anxious  to  communicate.’ 

’  1  have  made  an  important  discovery,’  observed  the  other, 
with  a  very  cons^uential  air ;  for  he  was  always  on  such 
excellent  terms  with  himself,  as  to  feel  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  he  was  more  gifted,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  tlian  any¬ 
body  else. 

*  Perliaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  it 
is  V  suggest^  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

‘  It  W1I4  sir,  make  an  annual  addition  to  the  revenue,  of  two 
millions,  without  imposing  any  liesh  tax,’  answered  the  other, 
adjusting  his  collar,  with  great  self-complacency. 

*  That  is  an  important  discovery,  indeed,’  remarked  Mr. 
Spring  Rice. 

‘  It  is  on  important  discovery,  sir,’ 

‘Pray,  what  may  be  its  nature?’  resumed  Mr.  Spring 
Rice. 

‘  Ah,  Mr.  Rice,’  answered  the  other,  making  a  wry  face, 

‘  you  don’t  surely  think  I  am  such  a  simpleton  as  to  mform 
you  of  that  7’ 

“  TheChancellor  of  the  Excliequer  gazed  for  a  few  seconds, 
in  silent  astonishment,  on  liis  visitor.  ‘  For  wliat  purpose, 
then,’  he  inquired,  *  did  you  solicit  this  interview  V 

‘  W  hat  I  mean  sir,’  observed  the  other,  ‘  is,  tliat  I  will  not 
inform  you  of  the  discovery  unless  you  guarantee  to  me  bc- 
tbreliand,  tliat  you  will  settle  on  me  a  pension,  of  at  least 
lUOO/.  a-year,  in  return  for  so  imjwrtant  a  disclosure.’ 

“  Mr.  Spring  Rice’s  aslonisliment  deepened  at  the  cool  ef¬ 
frontery  ot  his  visitor. 

‘  On  no  oUier  terms  will  1  reveal  the  important  secret,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  latter. 

‘  But  how,  sir,’  asked  the  Chancellor  of  Uie  Exchequer, 
‘  could  you,  Ibr  a  moment,  expect  that  1  should  come  under 
any  such  obligation  as  you  propose,  before  1  had  learned  tlie 
nature  of  your  discovery  ?  Perliaps,  instead  of  adding  two 
millions  a-year  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  it  might  not 
add  one  farthing.’ 

‘  I  pledge  myself,’  observed  tlie  other,  ‘  that  it  will  be  wortli 
two  millions  a  year  to  the  government  of  tlie  country.’ 

‘But  /  must  be  satisfied  on  tliat  point,’  remarked  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  ‘  before  I  make  any  promise  of  reward.  Men¬ 
tion  your  discovery,  and  tlien  I  sliall  decide  whether  it  is 
wortli  anything  or  not.  If  it  be  as  important  as  you  say,  you 
shall  be  most  liberally  recompensed  by  the  government  lor 
making  it  known.’ 

‘  But  sir,  if  1  were  simple  enough  to  mention  tlie  discovery, 


you  mij^t  pretend  you  had  previously  made  k  yourself  and 
then,  after  appropriating  my  ideas,  refuse  me  any  recompeaoe. 

I  must  have  a  guarantee  tor  the  compensation  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  before  I  communicate  the  discovery.* 

‘  Sir,’  8^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excl^uer,  in  a  very  in¬ 
dignant  tone,  caused  by  the  imputation  on  his  personal 
honor,  ‘I  shall  hold  no  further  conversation  with  you  on 
this,  or  any  other  subiect’ 

“  Mr.  Spring  Rice  nastily  rose  from  Ws  seat,  and  the  other, 
seeing  the  abniptand  awkward  conclusion  to  which  the  inter¬ 
view  had  been  brought,  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  himself 
out  of  the  apartment.” 

But  this,  and  one  or  two  more  passages  of  the  same  calibre, 
might  easily  have  been  squeezed  into  four  or  five  pages,  for 
some  obscure  comer  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  and  not  much 
harm  done.  At  all  events  the  republication,  in  two  volumes, 
of  such  nauseous  concoction — where  so  many  valuable  works 
remain  unnoticed  in  the  market — is  an  outrage,  which  should 
at  least  have  been  spared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


BONNY  BELL. 

BT  THOMAS  MILLEE. 

To-night  at  a  “  dark  hour,”  —  it  is  a  country  phrase ;  in 
London,  I  have  heard  them  say  “between  lights,” — 1  sst 
with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  sometimes  watching  the  flickering 
fire-light  as  it  cast  a  smile  upon  the  hearth,  or  turning  my 
gaze  on  the  heaven*  to  see  the  “  daylight  die,”  or  marking 
the  deepening  shadows,  too  indolent  or  too  thoughtful  to  li^t 
my  candle.  To  me  twilight  is  a  solemn  hour,  —  I  feel  sad 
without  knowing  why,  thoughtful  and  serious,  yet  unable  to 
assign  the  reason.  Neither  dawm,  nor  darkness,  nor  moon¬ 
light  can  produce  this  feeling,  or  throw  such  a  “  sober  livery  ” 
over  the  mind.  There  is  a  something  about  this  hour  that  to 
me  appears  allied  to  the  close  of  life,  the  sunset  of  all  our 
hopes  and  sorrows :  the  deepening  grey  seems  a  fitting  lig^t 
to  gather  over  the  “  silent  city  of  uie  dead,”  a  meet  hour  to 
sit  oeside  the  grave  of  one  we  have  loved,  and  weep  our  fiU. 
But  other  thoughts  arose  in  my  mind  ;  my  fancy  travelled 
to  the  home  of  my  childhood,  to  the  green  uid  wooded  hills 
by  which  1  was  bom ;  the  images  of  those  I  had  loved  glided 
to  and  fro  along  the  walls,  as  the  fire  shot  out  its  tongue  of 
flame,  or  sank  into  ha  sober  gilding.  In  just  such  a  light  as 
that  we  were  wont  to  congregate  around  each  other’s  hearths 
and  tell  strange  tales,  such  as  best  suited  that  dreamy  and 
unclouded  state  of  lifo  Even  now  every  face  of  that  group 
is  liefcMre  me,  every  name  is  fresh  in  my  memory :  how  dif¬ 
ferent  with  the  real  actors  themselves  —  that  cluster  of  min¬ 
gled  heads  which  the  glowing  fire-light  gilded !  Where  are 
th^  7 

Oh  memory !  I  know  not  whether  to  call  thee  a  painful  or 
a  pleasant  companion ;  thou  bringest  as  many  heart-aches  u 
smiles,  and  seemest  readier  to  oner  what  we  would  forever 
forget,  than  that  which  we  would  cling  to  with  such  fond  re¬ 
membrance  !  What  a  number  of  homes,  what  a  variety  of 
scenes,  what  changes,  feces,  voices,  sounds,  and  sights  glide 
before  the  “  mind’s  eye,”  or  rin»  upon  the  ear  of  our  memory, 
while  we  sit  chasing  thought  after  thought,  and  conversing  to 
ourselves  with  life  and  death !  Every  remembrance  brinp 
with  it  a  story ;  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  individu^ 
and  run  over  the  changes  which  they  have  undergoi^  with¬ 
out  finding  some  striking  point  or  other  in  their  history. — 
Their  lives,  their  deaths,  their  marriages,  their  misfortunes, 
speculations,  adventures,  all  present  something 

“To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.” 

Although  these  are  idle  speculations,  I  cannot  remember 
any  one  whom  I  have  known  from  boyhood,  and  become 
acquainted  witli  his  progress  tlirough  life  up  to  the  present 
time,  without  finding  something  tliat  dwelt  upon  the  mind, 
and  added  another  page  to  the  little-read  hist^,  “The  Life 
of  Man.” 

Only  a  month  ago,  one  of  my  old  play-fellows  visited  me. 
I  had  not  seen  him  since  our  boyish  days ;  fifteen  years  had 
glided  by  since  last  we  met.  I  had  forgotten  a  thousand  little 
incidents  which  he  remembered.  I  had  been  a  dreamer, 

.  wasting  my  youtli  over  books  whenever  I  could  spare  a  few 
'  hours  from  labor ;  he  had  sailed  thousands  of  miles — had 
shivered  amid  the  icy  mountains  of  Greenland,  and  been 
browned  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  Africa.  I  had  become 
:  acquainted  with  what  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  and  a  thousand  others  had  written ;  he  had  seen  the 
'  Laplander  in  his  own  dark  land,  and  mingled  with  the  half- 
thinking  savages  in  their  wild  scenes — had  been  tempest-tost, 
shipwrecked,  a  wanderer,  himgry  and  naked,  on  a  foreign 
'  shore.  But  our  thoughts  had  ciften  been  together ;  although 
!  mountains  and  seas  divided  us,  he  confessed  that  in  the  still 
or  stormy  night-watch,  his  mind  had  wandered  back  to  the 
home  of  our  childhood,  and  that  when  even  desfiair  gathered 
darkly  around  him,  he  sent  many  a  sigh  through  the  awful 
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eloofn  to  those  who  had  mingled  with  him  in  happier  daja  : 
His  heart  had  wandered  honieward.  | 

But  it  boou  not  here  to  sum  up  how  many  names  we  ran  | 
over,  and  how  ntany  and  raried  were  the  answers  to  the  i 
questions  1  put  al«ut  those  whom  I  had  well  known ;  —  their  ^ 
histories  were  soon  tol  t.  Some  were  drowned  or  killed  by  i 
accident,  others  had  died  at  home ;  some  were  married,  some  ! 
had  become  rich  ;  others  were  wanderers  and  beggars,  had 
gone  abroad,  and  never  been  heard  of  since.  So  we  ran  j 
through  the  volunte  i 

“  Of  this  strange,  eventful  history  j”  | 

youth  and  beauty,  old  age  and  suffering,  passed  before  us 
like  the  procession  in  a  dream :  we  went  from  village  to  vil-  ‘ 
luge,  from  hearth  to  hearth  ;  saw  who  were  gone,  and  who 
remamed  ;  some  were  richer,  others  poorer,  many  just  strug-  ' 
gling  with  the  same  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter 
fifteen  years  ago ;  but  they  had  all  their  tale  to  tell.  To-  | 
night  my  memory  wandered,  I  know  not  why,  to  one  of  those  i 
past  scenes,  and  recalled  one  of  those  simple  stories  which  ! 
we  hear  alntost  every  day,  and  seldom  dwell  upon  after,  j 
T wenty  years  ago  not,  a  loveher  girl  brought  her  butter  ! 
end  eggs  to  Gainsl^rough  market  than  Isabella  Howe  ;  her  j 
name  rang  far  and  wide  over  that  part  of  the  country ;  al-  ' 
most  every  one  knew— “  Bonny  Bell.”  Her  father  was  a  | 
fanner,  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  never  allowed  his  ' 
blue-eyed  Bell,”  as  he  familiarly  called  her,  to  be  behind-  : 
hand  with  the  best  of  her  neighliors  in  appear.mcc.  The 
dress  of  the  period,  for  the  more  respectable  daughters  of  the 
farmers,  was  then  a  long  riding  habit  and  hat,  and  but  few 
figures  alighted  at  the  Black’s  Head  equal  in  form  and  beauty 
to  Isabella.  Even  the  new-booted  squire,  if  he  chanced  to 
be  passing,  would  push  the  rude  ostler  a^e  and  assist  the 
niral  beauty  to  dismount,  holding  one  of  her  sweet  smiles  as 
a  rich  guerdon  for  such  service.  Right  proud  was  old  Farmer 
Howe  and  his  wife  of  their  lovely  daughter.  Even  the  inde¬ 
pendent  lady,  who  in  Lincolnshire  is  not  yet  too  proud  to  I 
make  her  own  markets,  accompanied  by  her  servant,  would 
buy  her  butter  of  the  rustic  be;iuty  witliout  first  tasting  it ;  ■ 
“  as  sweet  as  violeU,”  was  the  phrase  they  used  when  speak-  ! 
ing  01  the  butter  nude  by  Bonny  Bell.  The  dandy  draper  ^ 
confounded  his  colors  and  prices  before  her,  and  forgot  his 
measurement,  while  intent  on  making  himself  “  luniable  ”  in  i 
her  eyes.  Even  the  “  bettermost  sort  ”  of  llie  young  farmers, 
when  they  saw  her  grey  palfrey  brought  out  for  her  return, 
would  gulp  down  their  wine,  and  call  out  “ostler”  in  a 
breath,  for  dearly  they  loved  to  ride  a  mile  or  two  homeward 
LeskJe  Bonny  Bell. 

Never  had  a  rustic  beauty  more  homage  paid  to  her  than 
Isabella  Howe  ;  the  gallant  fox-hunter  would  steal  over  the 
ho  me-fields  from  the  chase,  and  with  the  pretext  of  tastin*' 
Dame  Howe’s  home-brewed,  chat  an  hour  away  with  the 
lovely  maiden.  On  a  Sunday  she  was  besciged  with  suitors, 
who  under  color  of  Ulking  over  crops  and  weather  with  the 
old  farmer,  contrived  to  walk  beside  him  from  the  chur^  to 
their  own  home-field,  that  they  might  now  and  then  exchange 
a  word  with  his  fair  daugluer ;  the  dashing  butcher  would 
also  ride  over  in  his  best  suit, — for  wlio  could  refu.se  buying 
the  Cit  lambs  whicli  had  been  reared  under  her  eyes  7  Nor 
would  the  well-dress^  young  grocer  permit  the  goods  to  be 
sent  home  hy  the  carrier’s  cart.  “  Oh !  Miss  Howe,  it  will  be 
no  trouble  for  me  to  ride  over  with  them  ;  beside,  I  have  to 
call  at  a  place  or  two,”  w.as  the  answer.  No,  he  could  not 
await  the  return  of  market-day  without  seeing  Bonny  Bell. 

Great  was  the  gossip  in  Warton  WoodhouU  among  the 
old  and  young  women  on  tlie  number  of  wooers  who  so  fre¬ 
quently  visited  tlie  Wood-Grange ;  match  after  m.aich  was 
prophesied — 

“Another  and  another  still  snccecdid — ” 

and  still  it  was  uncertain  who  would  be.ar  away  the  hell. _ 

Meantime  the  pretty  maiden  continued  to  laugh  with  the 
gayest,  and  to  all  appearance  gave  no  one  the  preference,  but 
seemed  alike  kind  to  all,  diffusing  hope  unintentionally,  and 
scattering  smiles  on  all  comers,  without  once  thinking  how 
many  hearts  be:  t  lieneath  tliein. 

Among  the  wooers  was  a  butcher,  a  bluff,  bro.ul-featurcd, 
devil-may-cire  kind  of  fellow,  who  never  would  deign  to 
ride  a  horse  unless  it  had  liecn  the  means  of  breaking  two  or 
tliree  necks,  and  had  been  given  up  by  every  one  besides 
hims<  If  as  unmanageable.  He  would  not  give  a  straw  to 
'isit  either  fair  or  wake  unless  he  could  muster  two  or  three 
fights,  he  was  always  the  first  to  pick  a  quarrel :  wrestling, 
cock-fighting,  and  luidger- baiting  were  his  delight ;  in  a  word, 
Li  tin^leader  of  every  rustic  merriment  or  upixiar. 

How  he  crept  into  the  favor  of  Bonny  Bell  was  a  marvel  to 
every  one,  and  to  none  more  than  old  Deborah  Day.  “  Yon¬ 
der  goes  mad  Butcher  Heron,”  the  old  woimtn  would  exclaim 
to  her  gossip,  as  she  uplifted  her  eyes  from  her  knitting,  just 
to  catch  a  glance  of  the  blue  frock  laps,  which  flew  out  be- 
lund,  while  he  clattered  by  at  full  gallop.  “  What  her 
taiher  and  mother  can  be  thinking  of  tel^b^  sueh  a  harum- 


skarum  rack-a-pelt,  I  can’t  ibr  a  moment  imagine,  while 
there  are  so  many  respectable,  and  peaceable,  and  well-to-do- 
in-the-world  sort  of  young  men  as  there  are  coming  to  see 
BelL  What  a  eentlemanly-lookingand  well-behav^  young 
fellow  is  Jolin  Eowler  the  draper,  and  what  a  good  trade  he 
has  to  boot!  Why,  a  wife  of  his  would  have  a  life  like  a 
lady,  and  wear  the  very  best  th.xt  ever  came  down  in  Pick- 
lord’s  wagons  from  Lunnun.  But  to  think  for  a  minute  of 
having  suai  a  swearing,  drunken,  fighting,  mad-brained  cluip 
as  Butcher  Heron !  Marry !  if  slie  were  my  bairn,  big  as 
she  is,  I  would  lock  her  up  in  her  cliamber  for  a  month  first, 
and  feed  her  on  nought  but  bread  and  iiiilk.  Look  at  his 
nasty  dirty  sliop — he  never  has  anything  tit  to  be  seen  in  it ; 
sometimes  a  sheep’s  head  and  pluck  are  lianging  at  the  door, 
or  a  beast’s  clieek,  happen,  fiirly  black  and  dried  again  in 
the  sun.  For  my  part,  1  wouldn’t  have  liim  if  tliere  wasn’t 
another  man  in  the  world ;  no,  not  if  every  hair  of  liis  head 
was  hung  witli  diamonds.” 

However,  in  spite  of  all  Deborah  said,  tlie  Butcher  won 
the  day  ;  he  cari  ied  her  off  in  the  face  of  all  opf>osition :  and 
she  took  possession  of  the  sho|s  and  drew  more  custom  to  it 
than  any  other  butcher  had  within  ten  miles  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  “  Oh !  who  could  cut  ofi’  a  steak  or  a  ci.op  like  Boimy 
Bell  7  tliere  was  always  such  a  sweet  smile  accompiinying  ail 
she  did,  that  you  could  not  for  the  work!  l.aggle  about  die 
odd  ounce,'  or  beg  off  the  odd  lialfpenny.  What  a  fine 
show  of  meat  liad  Butcher  Heron  then,  how  clean  his  shop 
was  kept,  how  bright  the  scales  and  die  chopping- block  and 
the  shelves  how  white  they  were  scoured !  What  it  was  to 
have  a  woman,  and  where  was  there  such  anodier  woman  as 
Mrs.  Heron  7”  So  said  the  gossips  and  tilings  went  on  com¬ 
fortable  and  fiourishiiig.  John  Heron  attended  more  to  his 
business  and  less  to  ms  pleasures ;  wore  top-boots  drove 
over  to  his  wife’s  father’s  on  a  Sunday  in  the  light  cart,  and 
cracked  his  wliip  proudly  as  he  cast  a  look  of  tenderness  at 
his  handsome  wife,  and  one -of  triumph  on  her  old  suitors 
whenever  he  chanced  to  pns-s  them.  So  matters  went  on  un¬ 
til  sifter  the  biitli  of  a  daughter,  when  die  husbcuid  began  by 
degrees  to  return  to  his  old  habits.  It  was  however,  a  long 
time  before  a  change  look  place  in  dieir  circumstances  for 
Bonny  ^-11  was  a  ^lod  manager;  she  boudit  in  stock,  and 
many  of  the  old  farmers  who  had  known  her  from  a  ciiild, 
used  to  drop  in  when  they  had  a  prime  calf  to  d  spose  of,  or 
a  fat  lamb  or  two  that  they  intended  to  gel  “  shut  of.”  So 
she  managed  to  keep  matters  afloat  long  after  her  husband 
had  ceased  to  care  about  anything  more  tlian  having  money 
j  to  spend,  and  the  full  liberty  of  following  liis  brutal  aniuse- 
I  ments. 

I  For  five  or  six  years  did  Bonny  Bell  carry  on  business 
1  although  every  spring  brought  an  increase  of  family,  and 
!  managed  to  find  the  reprobate  husband  with  spending- nio- 
i  ncy,  and  to  keep  out  of  debt,  at  least  so  fur  as  to  pay  tlie 
farmers  and  graziers  on  a  market  day  for  what  cattle  they 
'  had  purchased  in  the  week.  So  he  might  have  drunk  and 
I  roystered,  and  scoured  tlie  country,  and  never  lia.ve  been 
I  missed  ;  but  al  last  he  took  to  cards  wm  to  be  seen  from 
;  morning  to  night  in  the  half-lighted  parlor  of  the  Soi’s-liole 
i  with  lliree  or  lour  others — equally  lazy  and  drunken  nshim- 
'  self  ^iiny  ^11  fumislicd  limi  witli  money  while  slie  had 
I  it ;  sometimes  she  pleaded  with  him,  and  when  he  had  gone, 

;  retired  to  her  chtiniber  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a 
I  flood  of  tears.  I  shall  not  trace  him  downward  until  he  be- 
i  came  a  very  scamp,  and  his  name  a  reproach :  I  love  not  to 
j  depict  such  misery.  One  strange  trait,  however,  broke  out 
'  in  his  cluiracter,  for  the  lower  he  sunk,  tlie  more  did  he  become 
I  attached  to  his  children.  He  made  several  alternpts  to  recover 
himself,  but  it  was  too  late;  his  old  companions  way-laid 
j  him,  and  when  he  had  dnink  two  or  three  gla.saes  all  his  good 
I  resolutions  vanished;  he  felt  tliat  he  had  been  a  villain  to  his 
j  family,  and  he  could  not  forgive  himself;  he  drank  to  bury 
his  cares,  and  made  every  sacrifice  to  obtain  liquor.  His  fall 
■  would  make  lialf  a  dozen  interesting  chapters,  but  mine  is 
!  only  a  slight  sketch,  and  I  must  not  venture  further. 

Matters  gradually  grew  w  orse, — the  fleshhooks  hung  bare 
:  and  rti.sted,  anil  but  seldom  bore  a  joint ;  the  neighbors  re- 
frained  liom  putting  the  old  question,  “  \V  hen  do  you  kill  7” 

I  Sometime.s,  however,  a  farmer  w  otild  trust  him  for  a  sheep  or 
!  two,  more  for  the  love  they  bore  his  wife  than  on  liis  own 
I  account ;  and  it  loo  often  happened  that  tlie  baker  must  have 
!  a  few  shillings,  and  the  grocer  had  stopped  the  supplies,  so 
'  that  when  pay-day  came,  most  of  the  money  had  gone,  as 
'  they  say  in  tlie  country,  “just  to  keep  life  and  soul  logcUier.” 

!  But  B»  11  remained  honest ;  the  sheep’s  heads  and  plucks  were 
I  no  longer  sold,  all  the  inferior  parts  being  cooked  for  her  own 
I  family,  and  when  these  were  not  to  be  had  they  went  with- 
j  out  me.it.  In  vain  would  the  heart-breaking  mollier  slice  up 
j  some  skinny  bit  of  meat  wliich  no  one  would  buy,  and  fill 
!  the  brge  saucepan  with  potatoes  and  an  onion  or  two  to  make 
i  a  stew, — all  would  not  do ;  herhusliand  continued  to  frequent 
I  the  public- house,  and  things  grew  worse.  Still  he  kept  up  a 
j  love  for  his  family,  and  would  often  come  horoeJiall  stuplfiad 
I  witli  drinking,  and  taking  a  cliild  on  each  knee,  fondle  them 
in  his  arms,  until  the  tears  stole  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  ftll 


asleep.  I  have  known  several  who  have  been  subject  to  this 
lethargic  misery.  It  is  a  kind  interposition  of  Nature,  as  if 
she,  like  a  tender  parent,  took  us  to  her  bosom,  and  threw 
over  us  the  soothing  slumberings,  the  transient  peace,  which 
could  nowhere  el.se  be  found.  All  such  as  1  mave  known 
were  those  who  felt  the  most  acutely,  who  underwent  more 
mental  agony  ui  one  hour  than  another  could  feel  in  an  age, 
and  were  soonest  cheered  by  the  least  glimpse  of  hope.  Chil¬ 
dren  often  sob  ihcm.selves  to  sleep ;  after  crying,  iwir  little 
energies  are  worn  away,  their  fretfulness  is  wasted,  they  can¬ 
not  brood  over  their  imagined  miseries ;  the  envied  toy  may 
soothe  them,  but  refu.se  them  it,  and  their  grief  knows  no 
bounds  but  s!ee]<.  How  much  more  then  is  felt  by  the  man 
who  sits  brooiliug  over  his  wrongs — who  has  no  hope  to  cheer 
him,  nothing  to  alleviate  his  misery !  The  mariner  who  is 
sliipwreekeil,  aiui  has  floated  upon  some  spar  to  a  desolate 
rock, — who  has  nothing  but  wind  and  wave  around  him,  and 
.a  black,  hopeless  sky  above  his  head,  makes  up  his  mind 
for  death ;  he  sees  the  growing  tide  stealing  his  resting  place 
from  him  inch  by  inch,  and  knows  that  in  another  hour  or 
two  the  rough  maters  will  be  surging  aliove  his  head,  and  he 
will  be  no  more.  But  John  Heron  felt  more  than  this ;  those 
little  beings  who  looked  up  to  him  for  support  were  dear  to 
him  ;  he  m  ould  have  struck  the  very  knife  to  his  own  heart 
with  m’hirh  be  had  let  out  the  life-blood  of  a  sheep,  Tuid  he 
not  felt  around  tliat  heart,  fallen  as  it  was.  Ids  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  entwined,  and  crushing  it  with  the  very  weight  of 
love. 

Her  parents  had  almost  brought  themselves  to  beggary  in 
assisting  die  fandly  ;  the  old  man  brought  over  a  little  butter 
and  cheese,  and  nom'  and  then  a  sack  of  potatoes,  or  a  little 
bacon,  until  it  mas  beyond  his  pomer  to  render  them  any 
further  aid.  He  also  passed  his  word  for  several  head  of 
cattle,  tuid  had  them  all  to  pay  for;  in  short,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  his  fann,  and,  in  the  end,  became  dependant 
on  the  parish.  This  m  as  a  heavy  blow  to  poor  Bell ;  she 
never  “  looked  up  ”  .after ;  the  wound  rankled  in  her  heart, 
it  m'eighed  heavier  upon  her  feelings  than  ail  the  poverty  she 
had  undergone;  everybody  piti^  her,  and  many  a  poor 
neighbor  gave  her  cliildren  “a  meal’s  meat,”  for  they  were 
really  sorry  lor  her. 

In  a  little  country- place,  a  persons  circumstances  are  soon 
discovered :  in  London  you  unay  be  dead  and  buried  before 
your  next-door  neighbor  knom-s  of  it.  The  grocer  soon 
misses  his  mreekly  customer,  the  baker  discovers  a  (ailing  off 
in  his  accounts,  and  mhen  neighl  or  Smith  inquires  after 
neighbor  Jobfon,  these  ivortliies  shake  their  heads,  and  “(ear 
that  tilings  are  not  going  on  os  they  should  do, — what  is  so 
much  tea  and  sugar,  etc.  among  so  many ! — there  must  be 
short  rations.”  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  neighbor  has  got 
a  new  dres.s,  or  a  new  article  of  furniture,  they  are  all  out  to 
see  it,  meet  in  little  knots,  and  argue  its  value,  and  say 
hometiling  lot  or  against  the  parties,  according  to  the  tenno 
they  then  chance  lo  stand  upon.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
things  they  are  always  ready  'o  assist  each  other,  often  eve* 
beyond  llair  pomir.  If  a  neighbor  is  ill  and  cannot  work, 
they  will  club  ilieir  fciv  pence  togetlier  at  the  end  of  the 
m  eek,  and  take  it  in  ;  he  or  she,  m  hen  they  recoverj  being 
ready  to  make  the  same  return  to  their  neighbor  in  distress. 
Bonny  Bell,  in  her  better  days,  had  been  foremost  in  these 
mailers;  the  sixfience  of  her  neighbors  was  often  met  oo 
her  part  with  balf-a-crum  n,  and  sometimes  enough  meat  for 
the  Sunday-diiiner  of  those  in  distress;  her  hand  was  as 
open  as  her  heart,  and  for  her  mean.*!,  her  generosity  might 
have  put  to  sliame  that  of  a  king’s ;  thus,  when  she  Decame 
jxior,  site  mas  often  assisted  in  return. 

But  this  could  not  la-t  long  ;  those  who  aeaicely  returned 
a  lentil  partli  of  what  she  had  ttiven  them  in  die  days  of  her 
prosperity,  acconipaiiitd  tlie  beggaidy  dole  math  their  advice, 
such  os,  “Really,  Mrs.  Heron,  this  man  of  yours  leads  a 
strange  life,  and  unless  he  alters  for  the  better,  I  don’t  know 
m  halevcr’s  to  become  of  you  ail,  excepting  tlie  workhouse. 
It  I  m’as  you,  I  mould  be  seporated  from  him.  He  is  only  a 
good-for-iiothiii"  drunken  scaniji, — m-hy  .diould  you  care  the 
tos-s  up  of  a  bad  (arthing  for  him  7”  Bell  only  answered, 
“  He  i.s  my  husliand, — these  are  his  children.” 

But  to  return  to  tlie  unfortunate  husband.  Drink  was  not 
to  be  hiui  m'ilhout  money,  and  ns  tluit  could  na  kmgerbe  ob¬ 
tained  honestly,  he  lumeil  jioachrr.  AVhile  a  man  takes  a 
hare  or  tm’o  for  hi.s  om  n  u.se,  it  i.s  not  much  tliought  of  in  the 
country,  it  is  rarely  looked  iijion  (except  in  the  strict  eye  of 
the  lam')  as  a  crime ;  a  man  mould  never  be  thought  dis¬ 
honest  (or  such  an  act,  cs{Kcially  if  he  had  caught  it  upon 
some  heath  or  common,  or  any  oiiier  plnre,  wiilioul  actually 
entering  a  preserve  (or  the  purpose.  VV  hen,  horn  ever,  a  mao 
begins  to  make  a  “  trade  of  it,”  the  ease  is  altered ;  he  is 
looked  upon  suspiciously,  (leople  sluike  their  heads,  and  say 
he  is  “  taking  to  bail  ways — he  is  a  lost  man.” 

Poverty  has  mad*'  many  a  good  man  a  poacher;  peihapa 
when  be  has  applied  to  the  overseer  for  relief,  he  has  bee* 
treated  harshly ;  the  words  uttered  have  sunk  like  molten 
lead  into  his  heart ;  he  becomes  sullen  and  desperate,  grows 
careless  of  men’s  opinions,  and  is  determined  to  tuppjy  the 
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wants  of  his  family  either  by  “  hook  or  by  crook.”  He 
feels  that  his  hitherto  good  character  will  not  even  bring  him 
in  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  he  sees  others  who  live  in  idleness,  and 
are  eallous  as  to  what  men  may  think  of  them,  yet  they 
know  no  want; — he  imbibes  their  bad  pwinciples;  he  has 
lost  all  command  over  himself,  and  joins  these  land  smug* 
glers, — these  unyielding  pirates  of  Uie  woods  andparks, — 
who  have  vowed  to  sh^  their  blood  rather  than  suffer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  captured.  True,  this  was  not  the  case  with 
John  Heron,  but  I  could  name  more  than  one  who  have 
fiillen  from  their  “  high  estate,”  through  tlte  harsh  treat-  ’ 
ment  of  those  alwve  them,  when  a  kind  word  or  two  might 
have  preserved  them  from  all  their  misery. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  more  just  than  the  trial  by  jury, 
but  be  it  remember^  that  in  the  agricultural  districu  these 
juries  consist  of  the  farmers  and  the  country  gentry,  whose 
interests  comjiel  them  to  be  severe  ujxin  tres]xis.sers  and  other 
offenders  brought  before  them.  They  too  often  look  at  the 
crime  itself  committeti,  witliout  paying  a  due  regard  to  tlie 
previous  character  of  the  individual  before  them.  He  is  a 
poacher,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  call  down  their  punish¬ 
ment  ; — ^he  pleads  guilty,  and  the  business  is  soon  hurried 
through.  When  a  greater  crime  is  brought  before  them, 
they  neglect  to  trace  its  progress,  all  motives  are  foi^tten, 
all  causes  are  put  aside,  circumstances  are  thrown  out  of  the 
scale  altogether.  The  man  haS  been  goaded  on  to  madness 
by  a  thousand  things  which  have  made  against  him  ;  he  had 
no  comforter,  no  friend,  no  adviser ;  liis  rich  neighbors  looked 
coldly  upon  him,  and  he  at  lengtli  became  reckless ;  he 
found  that  honesty  met  witli  no  encouragement,  and  that 
knavery,  although  never  respected,  was  sometimes  feared. 
Such  men  as  I  sjSak  of  have  seldom  known  human  kindness : 
no  spirit  like  tlie  philanthropic  Howard’s  has  whispered  com¬ 
fort  to  tlieir  liosoms.  They  are  as  much  slaves  as  the  Saxon 
serfs  were  under  the  Norman  cxmquerors, — Uiey  are  all  Out 
cliained  to  the  glebe.  One  noble  fellow  I  knew,  whose  career 
I  could  trace  until  it  set  in  darkness  j  he  was  shunned  by  his 
neighlws,  and  hated  for  his  honest  independence.  Yet  tliat 
man  had  a  right  heart  within  him,  and  was  full  of  human 
kindness ;  but  his  cruel  task-masters  turned  his  gentle  blood 
to  gall ;  they  drove  him  to  desperation,  and  Ids  end  was 
death. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  and  one  that  I  wish  I  had  never 
had  cause  to  make ; — ere  long  I  sliall  “  say  my  say  ”  on 
this  matter.  But  to  return. 

In  the  case  of  John  Heron,  poaching  led  to  greater  evils ; 
nor  was  anyliody  surprised  at  its  results — his  whole  life 
seemed  to  point  to  such  a  termination  ;  he  fell  from  no  great 
height,— no  one  was  surprised.  The  matter  was  wink^  at 
by  the  gamekeepers,  as  it  lias  been  thousands  of  times, 
while  they  lia/e  partaken  of  the  booty.  But  hares  were  not 
in  those  deys  fit  things  to  hang  in  a  butcher’s  shop,  and  by 
the  aid  of  Lis  companions  they  took  to  sliecpslealing.  I 
might  here  again  paint  all  the  anguish  of  Bonny  Bell’s  mind, 
her  suspicions,  her  pleadings,  and  her  interrogations ;  the 
latter  of  which  were  parri^  by  some  glozed  tale  or  other, 
which  the  poor,  broken-hearted  creature  was  compelled  to 
hear,  if  not  believe.  However,  as  1  am  but  writing  sketches, 
I  Aall  not  enter  into  the  dramatic  part  of  the  story.  He 
was  at  last  delected,  tried  and  transported  for  life,  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  tlirown  upon  the  parish :  how  she 
bore  this,  will  lie  more  readily  imagined  tlian  told ; — words 
cannot  well  depict  what  is  felt ;  tears  site  slied  in  abundance, 
till  it  seemed  as  if  the  fountain  was  exhausted  ;  then  slie  be¬ 
came  moody  and  silent,  and,  after  a  while,  submitted  to  her 
fote  without  a  murmur. 

The  torrent  of  grief  that  before  tore  through  her  bosom  in 
■obs  and  tears,  had  subsided;— it  flowed  along  its  course 
more  silently,  for  it  had  worn  a  deejier  channel  through  the 
heart.  So  rolls  the  stream  down  a  hill,  rushing  with  a  loud 
noise  along  its  narrow  and  shallow  lied,  but  becoming  more 
silent  as  it  joins  the  water-course  in  the  valley,  and  glides 
away,  sullen  and  deep,  and  almost  soundless. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  her  husband  became  an  altered  man ; 
amid  his  solitude  and  exile  he  reflected  on  his  past'  deeds, 
and  would  have  foregone  every  comfort  if  he  could  but  have 
had  his  days  to  come  over  again.  His  new  master  was  a 
kind-hearted  mem,  amd  soon  discovered  that  his  repentance 
was  sincere,  and  as  he  was  aware  of  his  convict’s  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  cattle,  he  promoted  him  to  the  situation  ot  head 
shepherd,  and  furnished  him  with  a  sum  of  money  to  bring 
over  his  wife  and  family.  Poor  Bell  I  this  was  all  she  de¬ 
sired  ;  she  had  long  been  ashamed  to  lift  up  her  head,  for  she 
felt  that  her  husband’s  disgrace  clung  to  herself  and  children, 
and  she  made  speedy  preparation  for  her  departure.  It  was 
the  last  summer’s  day  tliat  she  should  ever  pass  in  her  native 
eountry  ;  all  things  were  in  readiness  for  her  long  journey, 
which  was  to  commence  early  on  the  next  morning,  and  she 
felt  a  yearning  to  visit  the  home  of  her  childhood  tor  the  last 
time.  She  left  her  children  to  the  care  of  a  neighbor,  and 
set  out  alone ;  her  father  and  mother  had  long  been  dead ; 
the  farmhouse  had  fallen  into  other  hands ;  the  trees  which 


she  had  planted  and  tended,  then  belonged  to  the  stranger. 
The  old  ga^en-hedge,  in  which  so  many  birds  were  wont 
to  build  their  nests,  was  demolished,  and  in  its  place  stretched 
a  pointed  and  wooden-fence,  Uiat  completely  altered  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  scene.  The  summer-arbor,  which  she  liad 
wreatlied  so  fantastically  with  ivy  and  woodbine,  was  also 
destroyed,  and  an  unsightly-looking  hut  erected  on  the  spot ; 
while  under  the  parlor-window,  where  her  long  row  of  bee¬ 
hives  had  stood,  there  grew  a  few  heads  of  sickly  cabbage. 
All  was  changed :  the  picturesque  thatcli,  overgrown  with 
beautiful  creepers,  and  furnisliing  a  home  for  so  many  birds, 
had  been  removed,  and  the  sloping  beams  of  a  summer  sun¬ 
set  fell  upon  a  glaring  i-oof  of  tiles.  She  saw  noUiing  around 
her  once  belov^  home  to  covet— her  native  land  had  lost  all 
its  charms  to  her.  She  returned,  and  seemed  to  chide  the 
hours  because  they  delayed  her  dejiarture  so  long.  With 
die  morning  light  she  arose,  and  as  tlie  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  her  to  the  seaport  from  whence  she  embarked  for  a 
foreign  shore,  was  lying  at  anchor,  a  mile  up  tlie  river,  she 
went  the  short  distance  on  foot  with  her  children  ;  perchance, 

“  Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guida 
They,  hand  in  han^  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  soUtary  way.”  . 
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It  is  a  pleasant  thing  no  doubt  to  write  a  book ; — pleasant 
to  see  it  in  all  the  beauty  of  new  type  and  fine  paper ;  plea¬ 
sant  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  friends  in  whose  judgment  men 
put  confidence ;  pleasant  to  see  it  commended  by  toodiy 
critics  by  the  score ;  pleasant  to  see  it  glide  dirough  edidon 
after  edition,  and  pleasant  when  the  bookseller  puts  on  a 
gladsome  face  at  the  author’s  approach,  and  asks  for  another 
work  in  the  same  spirit  as  die  last.  Such  are  the  pleasures 
of  authors ;  but,  alas !  critics  experience  none  of  those  joys, 
for  to  read  sometimes  six  hundred  pages  for  die  sake  of  writ¬ 
ing  six  lines,  is  a  misery  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  this  is  not  all :  those  authors  whom  we  commend  in  diis 
brief  way,  think  we  might  have  indulged  them  with  more  ex¬ 
tended  praise,  while  those  whom  we  condemn,  are  irritated  at 
our  brief  mode  of  dismissal,  and  wish  to  liave  been  shown 
up  more  at  length.  Now,  should  Professor  Ingraliain  feel 
disjiosed  to  demur  at  the  peremptory  manner  in  which  we 
are  going  to  dispose  of  his  case  in  our  court,  we  would  beg 
leave  to  tell  him  that  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  intense 
pleasure  we  have  experienced  in  perusing  his  interesting 
sketches — that  we  can  do  but  little  more  pan  recommend 
them  to  the  pubUc  as  the  best  possible  anud^  they  can  pro¬ 
cure  during  the  summer  aga  nst  lassitude  and  ill-humor. — 
The  truth  is,  that  we  have  been  beguiled  beyond  all  reason- 
a’jle  sacrifice  of  time,  in  reading  this  volume,  and  have  but 
lew  spore  minutes  left  for  comraenu  All  the  fault  that  we 
liave  to  find  against  tlie  author  of  Lafitte,  is  a  species  of 
j  dandyism,  which  we  much  fear,  nothing  but  matnmony  will 
sober  down  or  cure.  The  present  tales,  however,  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  all  the  animation  and  fire  which  is  necessary  to 
render  them  popular.  As  bold  words  and  timid  ideas  distinguish 
loo  much  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  the  popular  magazines  of 
the  day,  it  is  at  least  something  to  find  plain  stories  told  in  a 
homely  way. 

The  ^Torth  American  Review  for  July,  1839.  Ferdinand 
.\ndrew8:  Boston. — Samuel  Colman ;  New  York* 

The  assertion  made  by  an  American  writer  in  the  London 
AtheiMBum  for  the  year  1835,  that  American  periodicals  re¬ 
viewed  French,  German,  and  English  books,  on  all  possible 
subjects — gave  labored  and  unreadable  treatises  on  foreign 
politics,  statistics,  and  morals, — but  no  mention  of  poem, 
novel,  or  drama  by  one  of  their  own  writers,  has  never  been 
more  satisfactorily  refuted  than  by  the  present  number  of  tlie 
Review  before  us,  the  whole  of  which  is  devoted  to  fostering 
the  growth  of  American  literature,  by  careful  and  compre¬ 


hensive  notices  of  works  of  native  origin  which  have  appeared 
within  the  last  six  months.  The  North  American  Review 
appears  to  have  lately  drawn  about  itself  a  circle  of  powerful 
critical  writers,  fully  capable  of  fbrming*a  just  estiimite  of  po¬ 
litical  institutions  and  of  the  national  character — of  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  science,  polite  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  giving  to  the  work  as  popular  and  high- 
toned  a  cast  as  either  the  “  Edinburgh,”  or  the  “  Cluarterly  ” 
ever  received  in  England,  under  the  respective  auspices  of  Je>- 
frey  and  of  Gifford.  The  best  papers  in  the  J  uly  number  are  on 
“Kant  and  his  Philosophy,”  and  “Bird’s  Adventures  of  Ro¬ 
bin  Day.”  The  first  intimates  talents  active  and  argument¬ 
ative  ;  and  though  the  writer  avoids  severity  and  preserves  a 
mild  and  philosophical  mood  in  the  midst  of  his  researches 
and  examinations,  he  can  be,  on  fitting  occasions,  sarcastic 
and  stem.  In  both  there  is  a  dazzling  display  of  knowledge 
and  feeling  combined  with  liveliness  of  fancy  and  exquisite 
judgment. 

Hunt’s  JSerchantB'  .Magazine  and  Commercial  Review.  Pub- 

liahed  monthly.  Colman's  Miscellany.  The  Monthly 

Chronicle  of  Original  Literature^ 

Considering  the  enormous  quantity  of  periodical  works 
now  published  in  our  city  every  week  and  month  throughout 
the  year,  added  to  the  still  greater  number  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers — all  of  which  occasionally  make  literature  and  art  sub¬ 
jects  of  their  attention,  and  in  many  of  which  these  are  the 
most  prominent  features— the  general  absence  of  even  a  su¬ 
perficial  knowledge  on  tliese  subjects,  or  even  an  inclination 
to  converse  on  them,  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  society,  is  to 
us  absolutely  unaccountable.  The  advent  of  these  three  new 
candidates  for  favor,  however,  gives  an  idea  of  the  great  per¬ 
fection  to  which  a  people  can  carry  a  thing,  when  they  in¬ 
dulge  in  their  passion  for  improvement.  The  actual  informa¬ 
tion  gained  from  works  of  this  kind  must  of  course  be  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  and  inefficient ;  but  at  all  events  it  places 
a  great  choice  before  the  inquiring  mind,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  rouse  as  well  as  direct  its  search,  if  it  desires  more 
than  the  merely  superficial  knowledge  thus  afforded.  Still, 
we  are  inclined  to  ask,  what  is  it  that  causes  the  immense  in¬ 
flux  of  so  much  information  and  discussion?  and  a  hat 
becomes  of  it  all,  when  the  periodical  floods  are  given 
forth?  Are  those  floods  Uke  certain  rivers,  which  after  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  given  point,  sink  into  the  eartli  and  disappear 
— combining  their  stagnant  and  polluted  waters  with  tlie 
unprofitable  soil,  and  forming  bogs  and  marshes  that  put 
forth  nothing  but  pestilential  vapors,  and  lights  that  lead 
astray?  This  regular  periodical  appearance  and  disap¬ 
pearance  of  such  vast  funds  of  literary  matter,  without  its 
producing  any  tangible  or  visible  effect,  is  a  very  curious 
subject  for  consideration;  and  perhaps  it  may  occupy  more 
of  our  attention  here.\fter ;  m&inwhile  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  tliat  nothing  could  have  been  more  useful  or  beneficial  to  a 
mercantile  community  than  the  addition  to  its  literary  stores, 
o(  a  periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  such  important  aid  in  the 
prompt  and  successful  transaction  of  business,  as  Hunt’s  Mer¬ 
chants’  Magazine.  The  literary  merits  of  the  number  now 
before  us,  and  the  value  of  the  information  conveyed,  under 
pleasing  and  attractive  forms,  far  exceed  even  our  most  san¬ 
guine  anticipations,  and  supported  as  it  is,  by  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  pens  in  the  country,  it  cannot  foil  of  becoming 
a  precious  standard  of  reference,  for  those  who  make  the 
career  of  commerce  their  pursuit  in  life. 

Colman’s  Miscellany,  is  as  its  title  imports,  got  up  in  im¬ 
itation  of  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  and  from  tlie  high  character 
of  the  papers  which  have  been  contributed  to  the  present 
number,  we  auger  well  for  its  success  and  longevity.  Of 
the  merits  of  one  of  the  editors,  Mr.  Grenville  Mellen, 
as  an  accomplished  and  fescinating  writer,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  in  our  notice  to  “  Phan- 
tasmion.”  Of  Mr.  Cutter’s  abilities,  we  have  had  as  yet  no 
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opportunity  of  judging.  The  illustrations  are  not  much  to 
our  taste,  however ;  the  expression  of  humor  attempted  to  be 
conveyed  is  not  broad  enougli,  and  we  sought  to  unbend 
our  brow  in  vain ;  perhaps  there  is  no  laughter  in  us.  Were 
it  not  an  invariable  rule  with  our  craft,  never  to  plunder  our 
neighl>or8,  be  the  temptation  ever  so  irresistible,  we  shw'ld 
have  felt  inclined  to  transfer  Kingwood  the  Rover,”  to  our 
columns ;  it  is  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest,  and  is  told  in  Mr. 
Herbert’s  very  best  and  most  charming  style. 

The  Moulhly  Chronicle  is  a  different  aftalr  altogether. 
None  but  effusions  of  free  American  growth  will  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  in  case  that  native  writers  of  acknowledged 
powers,  should  be  slow  in  coining  forward,  or  decline  alto¬ 
gether  to  bnng  their  chattels  to  that  market,  such  is  the  stub¬ 
born  patriotism  intended  to  be  shown  in  this  publication,  that 
the  worthy  projector  and  publisher  (himself  an  Englisliman 
lately  imported  into  this  country)  intends  presenting  his  pa¬ 
trons  with  the  commonest  mushrooms  that  grow  in  the  insa¬ 
lubrious  by-ways  of  literature,  rather  than  suffer  the  pages  of 
the  Chronicle  to  be  sullied  by  the  touch  of  an  English  pen — 
be  that  pen  ever  so  fertile,  elegant  or  inventive.  Applauding, 
therefore,  the  liberal  spirit  which  originated  so  laudable  a 
scheme,  and  congratulating  the  world  upon  the  invaluable 
acquisition  of  intelligence,  and  expianded  views  it  is  about  to 
make,  we  wish  that  all  the  breezes  from  the  inspiring  groves 
oi'  Blarney,  may  waft  the  bold  bark  safely  into  port. 

NOTICE  TO  OOREESPONDENTS  AND  j 

SUBSCRIBERS.  | 

It  is  with  deef>-felt  mortification,  that  we  find  ourselves 
once  more  necessitated  to  call  upon  our  subscribers  to  pay  up 
their  arrears.  When  the  difiiculties  of  tliis  paper  rendered 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  a  similar  call,  four  months  ago, 
tlie  answer  to  our  collector  invariably  was,  that  the  bill  would 
be  peud  at  the  expiration  of  six  months.  Since  then  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  peutner  in  the  concern, 
who  relieved  us  at  once  from  all  liabilities,  and  enabled  us  to 
place  the  Expositor  on  a  footing  equal  to  the  first  and  longest 
established  periodicals  in  the  city.  To  this  partner  we  are  ac¬ 
countable  lor  every  name  on  our  subscription  book,  and  un¬ 
less  each  Bubscril)er  pay  up  what  is  due,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  our  own  pockets.  The  six 
montlts  have  long  since  elapsed,  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  twenty  periiaps,  our  agents  have  hitherto  failed  in  | 
all  tlieir  attempts  to  collect,  and  the  lamest,  most  impo¬ 
tent,  and  sometimes  even  insulting  excuses,  is  all  that  we 
have  received  as  a  reward  of  our  industry  and  labor. — 
As  it  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  submit  tamely  before 
conduct  so  outrageous  and  undignified,  we  hare  come  to  the 
coiKlusion  to  publish  a  black  list,  and  all  those  who  sliall 
henceforth  demur  when  called  upon  to  settle  tor  their  sub¬ 
scription,  may  expect  to  be  immortalized  in  print.  We  never 
solicited  a  subscription  fixim  any  individual  living.  Subscri¬ 
bers  who  c.in  have  so  little  pride  of  feeling  as  to  put  us  to  so 
mucli  trouble  and  inconvenience  for  the  petty  sum  of  five 
dollars,  we  luid  rather  decline — and  as  to  those  would- he 
Jritndt,  who  excuse  themselves  by  promising  to  call  perton- 
aUy  upon  us,  when  waited  upon  by  our  collector,  we  say 
avaunt,  we  know  ye  not. 

W e  liave  a  great  number  of  communications  on  hand,  for 
which  we  claim  tlic  kind  indulgence  of  our  correspondents 
for  Uiis  week. 

Mr.  Leonard  Scott  is  our  authorized  agent  for  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  etc. 

ISpposCtov. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1839. 

The  navigation  between  the  United  Stales  and  Ureat 
Britain  by  sleuni,  is  so  firmly  established  now,  tliat  next  year 
Englishmen  will  think  no  more  of  visiting  America,  than 
tliey  think  of  crossing  the  channel  to  Calais  or  Boulogne. 
Ttie  Liverpool,  after  several  successful  trips,  arrived  here 
aguin  last  Sunday  evening,  bringing  intelligence  fiom  Eng¬ 


land  of  a  decidedly  favorable  cast,  both  as  relates  to  the  rise  of 
the  cotton  market,  and  the  firmness  of  the  funda  There  was 
however,  much  appearance  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  ministry  on  the  part  of  the  Ritdicals,  and  their  jour¬ 
nals  were  attacking  its  course  with  much  bitterness.  Mr. 
Webster,  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  his  lady 
and  daughter,  and  their  relative,  Mrs  Paige,  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  took  apartments  at  the  Biuns- 
wick  House  Hotel,  Hanover  square.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer  states  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
is  made  a  great  lion  of  in  society,  and  that  he  was  inundated 
with  invitations  by  the  learned  and  other  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  He  has  not  yet  spoken  at  any  public  dinner,  but 
curiosity  to  hear  him  was  much  on  the  stretch.  He  was 
observed  to  attend  frequently  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  to  devote  his  time  to  all  such  enquiry  and  observations 
as  might  be  expected  to  be  the  objects  of  attention  in  so  re¬ 
markable  a  man. 


THEATRIOAIA. 

Whatever  deficiencies  we  may  happen  to  see  at  the  Park 
in  future,  whether  in  the  stock  company,  the  scenery,  or  the 
plays  produced,  we  shall  never  be  heard  again  to  express  our¬ 
selves  in  Uie  language  of  censure  or  ot  complaint.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Monsieur  ard  Mad.  Taglioni  playing  to  almost  empty 
benches,  lught  after  night,  has  completely  cured  us  of  those 
exalted  noUons  we  were  once  possessed  of,  respecting  the 
relative  position  of  the  manager  and  the  public ;  and  it  said 
public  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  expensive  exertions  made 
m  their  behalf  by  the  manager,  as  they  have  given  palpable 
evidence  lately,  we  strenuously  advise  Mr.  Sinqison  to  Unust 
both  his  liands  into  the  deepest  extremities  of  liis  pockets — 
laugh  at  cavilling  critics,  and  guard  himself  against  mischief. 
Madame  Leconipte  and  Monsieur  Martin  are  once  more  the 
reigning  attractuMis  at  the  Park ;  whether  they  are  destined 
to  experience  the  same  mortifications  which  must  have  driven 
the  eiiiineut  artists  they  have  just  succeeded  away  in  disgust, 
we  shall  be  able  to  report  next  week. 

W  e  really  owe  an  apolt^  to  the  play-bills  of  the  Bowery 
this  week  lor  having  traduc^  them  even  in  thought.  When 
they  staled  us  in  the  face,  representiiig  Mr.  Carter  driving  a 
huge-headed  lioa,  with  all  the  ease  of  an  tmeient  cluirioteer, 
and  ”  with  loosened  reuis,”  moving  majestically  along,  we 
laughed  mwardly  at  the  gullibility  of  the  world,  and  quietly 
stepped  into  tlie  temple  of  Thespis  to  see  this  woiidertul 
prodigy,  with  full  conviction  that  it  was  a  mere  clap-trap  to 
catch  the  flats.  W  e  were  not,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  add, 
kept  long  in  that  wilful  stale  of  delusion  ;  tor  to  the  eternal 
1  honor  ot  the  puffing  system,  Mr.  Carter  not  only  drove  a 
veritable  lion  m  harness,  but  performed  other  feats  of  daring 
in  his  contact  with  that  noble  animal  and  his  ferocious  coin- 
peers,  which  we  will  venture  to  say,  never  were  accom¬ 
plished  since  Hercules  was  gathered  unto  his  fhrefathera 
To  those  who  wish  to  see  how  far  die  moral  powers  of  man 
can  be  carried — and  tlie  lion  king  in  this  respect,  is  far  in  the 
advance  of  Van  Amburgh — we  recommeiid  a  Visit  to  the 
Bowery  during  Mr.  Carter’s  engagement. 

POETRT. 

F.\REWELL  TO  ITALIA, 

“  Heart  on  their  lips,  soul  within  their  eyes, 

Soft  as  their  clime,  and  sunny  as  their  skies.” 

”  An  adieu  should  in  utterance  die, 

Or  if  written,  but  faintly  appear ; 

Only  heard  through  the  burst  of  a  sigh. 

Only  read  through  the  blot  of  a  tear.” 

Farewell  to  thee,  Italy — land  where  the  light 
And  the  lustre  of  love  is  perennial  and  bright ; 

And  whose  heart-creed,  O  Heaven!  is  like  unto  mine. 

Which  worships  dear  woman  as  all  that’ s  divme. 

Farewell  to  thy  grape- trellis’ d  bowers  of  bliss — 

Farewell  to  the  lips  1  may  never  more  kiss — 

Farewell  to  thy  myrtles  and  bloom-scented  glades. 

And  farewell  to  thy  fond  and  thy  warm-bosom’d  maids. 

Farewell  to  thy  arbors  of  fragrance  and  shade. 

To  pair  in  (like  dove-nests)  tor  true  lovers  made ; 

Farewell  to  thy  fountains,  that  dance  in  the  sun. 

Where  the  gentle  are  woo’d,  and  the  tender  are  won. 

Like  the  lightning  that  gilds  thy  cerulean  skies 

Are  the  fires  that  flash  forth  from  thy  dark  daughters’  eyes; 

Like  the  mingling  of  lutes,  when  the  breeze  whispers  by. 

Is  the  music  that  floats  on  the  balm  of  theh  sigh. 

Thou’rt  the  clime  where  boy  Cupid  delights  him  to  rove — 

I  Thou’rt  the  cradle  of  Venus — the  rose-bed  of  love — 

Thou’rt  the  Eden  to  which  all  the  joy-rites  belong — 

Thou’rt  the  bnth-land  of  beauty,  of  bliss,  and  of  song. 

Adieu  to  thy  vines,  and  the  nectar  they  pour — 

Adieu  to  the  blue  wav^  that  sleeps  on  thy  shore — 

Adieu  to  each  mountain,  adieu  to  each  dell. 

And  to  those  1  have  sigh’d  with--0,  sweetly  farewell  I 


ON  THE  ART  OF  WALKING. 

We  have  heard  very  many  people  observe  that  by  a  lady  or 
gendeman’s  hand-wnting  they  are  enabled  to  judge  of  his  or 
her  character — that  a  person’s  generosity  may  be  judged 
in  &ct,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  constructs  his  zetU,  that 
you  are  to  be  informed  of  the  amount  of  a  lad/a  modesty  by 
the  formation  of  her  >’«.  and  that  if  you  put  trust  in  a  man 
whose  gee  is  objectionable  it  argues  an  ignorance  of  alpha¬ 
betical  morality  which  renders  you  utterly  undeserving  to  be 
anything  but  cheated.  Some  other  people  declare  that  they 
can  form  a  very  good  estimate  of  a  fellow  creature’s  deserts  by 
the  expression  of  his  moutl^  or  by  that  of  his  chin,  or  by  that 
of  his  eyes,  or  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  speaks ; — 
some  declare  that  people  of  a  very  refined  nature  (Lord  Byron 
was  among  the  number  j  have  very  white  hands,  and  that,  as 
bis  Lordship  observed  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  better  test 
of  nobility  than  the  whiteness  of  the  hand,  a  remark  in  which 
there  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  self-love  as  sense,  for  his 
Lordship  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  hand,  which 
was  not  only  the  most  symmetrical  that  can  be  conceived,  but 
of  a  delicate  alabaster  hue.  We  are  by  no  means  believers  in 
these  emblems  of  the  morality  or  the  non-morality  of  our  fel¬ 
low  men  or  women,  and  should  just  as  soon  think  of  thinking 
ill  of  a  man  because  he  had  an  aquiline  noae  and  light  brown 
hair,  or  well  of  him  because  his  arms  were  tather  long  and 
because  his  instep  was  of  that  orthodox  elevation,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  popular  beauty,  as  we  should  think  of  denouncing  him 
as  a  vicious  member  of  society  because  he  was  partial  to 
strawberries  and  cream,  but  held  currant  jam  in  exceeding 
contempt  But,  by  the  manner  in  which  an  individual  walks 
we  do  positively  contend  that  his  character,  or  rather  his  na¬ 
ture,  may  be  fairly  judged  of :  we  are  prepared  to  argue,  in¬ 
deed,  that,  by  a  man’s  walk,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  discover 
whether  he  be  a  man  of  character  or  a  man  of  no  (or  rather 
very  bad)  character,  as  it  is  easy  to  determine  by  his  walk 
whether  ne  be  an  old  man  or  a  young  one.  The  observation 
IS  an  extremely  common  one  that  a  man  who  habitnally  walks 
along  the  street  with  downcast  head  and  ”eyea  that  lova 
the  ground,”  is,  ten  to  one,  a  person,  m  whom  there  is  no  pv- 
ticular  honesty  of  purpose  and  no  particular  candor  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  No  doubt,  to  this  observation  there  are  a  very  great 
many  exceptions,  among  whom  may  be  ranked  those  wnom 
habitual  reflection  leads  uistinctively  to  bang  the  head,  and  a 
few  whom  gnei,  temporary  or  incessant,  may  induce  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  feces  by  a  like  inclination ;  but  still,  we  ihutk, 
the  observation  is  very  generally  mrrect  and  that  on  it  may  be 
justly  founded  the  belief  that  he  wl’oae  bearing  is  upright,  who 
holds  up  his  fece — that  index  of  tk'  heart  and  minf — to  the 
full  glare  of  Heaven’s  light,  so  that  he  who  shall  behold  it  alMtl 
have  bared  to  his  vision  every  lineament,  every  wrinkle  which 
grief  or  error  hath  put  there,  every  sleekneaa  which  good 
conscience,  or  content  or  virtue  hath  consummated,  that  m  ia 
a  man  who  has  no  reason  to  wish  to  hide  his  hearts  feelb^ta 
or  his  mind’s  intentions,  whose  soul  deaires  not  to  bury  itadf 
in  the  eternal  shadows  of  concealment.  But  we  will  endeavor 
to  back  our  assertion  by  one  or  two  more  apposite  illustratiooe. 
Dancing-masters,  for  instance,  are  always  regarded  aa  a  sort 
of  elegant  human  trifles,  pleasing  professional  fritteringa, 
beings  not  of  the  number  ot  the  “  mind-deified  men”  of  the 
poet,  creatures  who  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  a  caper,  whose  notions  of  the  sublime  are  limited  by  a 
pirouette,  of  the  tender  by  a  turn  of  the  head,  of  the  cheerfhl 
by  a  mmbleness  of  the  toe,  heel,  and  leg,  and  the  perfection 
of  all  useful  art  by  the  standing  on  one  toe  of  one  1^  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  other  leg  behind  them  at  a  painful,  di^leasing  and 
unnecessary  elevation ;  these  men,  the  dancing-masters  ef 
our  country,  have  a  manner  of  walking  along  tM  atreets  pe¬ 
culiarly  their  own.  A  dancing- master’ a  walk  ia,  as  oompared 
to  the  march  of  the  warrior,  what  a  linen-draper’s  small  talk 
is  to  the  sustained  and  burning  ekxnience  of  a  distinguished 
senator,  or  what  a  little  bov’s  whistle  is  to  the  breathing  roar 
of  a  cathedral  organ,  or  wnat  a  feshionable  modem  lync  is  to 
the  epic  strength  of  a  Dante,  a  Homer,  or  a  Milton,  or  (as 
some  of  our  readers  may  think)  of  a  Benjamin  D’  Israeli,  Esq.  I 
The  dancing-master,  in  fiu:t,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  kind 
of  walk  at  all.  His  progressive  consists  of  a  series  of  pip¬ 
ings  of  the  earth  with  two  long  instruments  something 
men’s  legs — picking  like  those  of  a  fowl  with  ita  berit  wMo  it 
is  dining  off  the  seeds  which  lie  scattered  about  a  fiurm  yard. 
Could  nut  the  reader  swear  to  a  dancing-master  by  his  walk, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  all  events  7  We  are  presumptuous 
enough  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  could.  Am  again :  did 
the  reader  ever  encounter  a  sort  of  an  ”  I’ m  Sir  Oracle  peraon- 
age  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  West  End,  especially  about 
nccsudilly,  Grosvenor  square,  and  the  Parka  about  five  feet 
ten  or  eleven  in  height,  broad-chested,  and  of  enormous  pitn 
portions,  having  the  aspect  of  a  sort  of  perambulating  human 
edifice,  piddled  along  by  the  steam-enmne  power  of  his  two 
arms,  which  work  up  and  down  with  all  the  nervous  strength 
of  a  couple  of  Herculean  pump-handles.  The  most  immense 
idea  that  ever  existed  is  tne  idea  that  that  gentleman  has  of 
himself.  Homer  never  had  an  idea  half  so  big,  nor  Milton, 
nor  Wordsworth,  nor  even  Shakspeare.  The  Egyptian  Pyra¬ 
mid  is  nothing  to  it  in  point  of  size ;  he  lives  in  it,  it  foems  his 
atmosphere  as  well  as  hia  tenement,  he  subsists  on  it ;  be  is 
the  vainest  and  most  pompous  of  men,  and  all  thia  is  to  be 
ascertained  without  the  very  least  difficulty,  and  by  the  conw 
monest  discrimination,  from  the  style  in  which  he  walks.  His 
stiffening  of  his  back,  the  sweeping  careleseneos  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  convenience  and  comfort  with  which  he  swings  hia  oa- 
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tentatious  arms,  his  vanity,  elevated  and  pointed  chin,  the  were  to  say  to  you,  “  W rile  me  a  Life  of  Mr.  Smith,  late 
slight  Biddings  of  his  backward  dung  shoulders,  the  energetic  scene-shifter  at  the  Bowery,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  and  I 
straightness  with  which  each  leg  tramps  the  pavement,  the  will  pay  you  so  mudi  per  sheet;”  could  you  not  doit?  Cer- 
convictioi^ho  feds  (as  we  learn  from  the  satisfied  curl  of  the  |  tainly — I  think  1  could. 

lip,  and  the  patronising  raising  of  the  eyebrows)  that  all  whom  i  very  good;  but  now  you  have  not  the  slightest  idea 

he  passes  are  honoring  themselves  by  beholding  and  admiring  w'liat  a  prodigy  of  a  man  lliis  Mr.  Smitli  would  be  by  the 
him  :  all  th^  details  of  his  outward  aspect  go  to  prove  be-  ^  volume.  1  will  let 

yond  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  vjunest  and  the  most  i^m^us  of ,  ^  ^ 

living  men ;  at  all  events  that  his  vanity  and  pompoMty  cannot  ^  ,  r  ,  ,  .  : ,  u 

Doswbly  be  surpassed.  Next  comes  the  walk  of  a  dandy— of  ^  reterence  to  Uie  sum  to  be  tor  Uie  woric,  you 

^ur  mere  fop,  your  fellow  invented  merely  as  a  showman  for  ve  no  great  notion  ol  lus  Mr.  SmiUi :  you  know  noihmg  ^  _  ^ . . 

West  End  tadors,  the  cnature  of  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  and  a'^obt  huii,  and  you  think  tliat  he  was  a  person  of  very  hltle  ;  certain  sublime  sort  of  promptness  and  decision  of  manner 
with  an  intellect  not  so  comprehensive  as  a  button-hole  and  consenuence ;  and  tlial  his  profession  was  not  one  of  die  most  i  so  exceedingly  important  to  a  scene-shifter  ; — for  without 
an  idiosyncrasy  about  as  s<icially  important  as  that  of  a  ;  dignified  or  momenluous  in  llie  world.  Very  true,  but  you  promptness  and  decision  in  shifting  the  scenes,  we  might  see 
housc-rty — w'hose  side-locks  his  darling  hopes,  whose  whiskers  ;  w’lil  soon  get  over  tlie  obstacles — you  w  11  soon  know  some-  |  ^  dfawing-room  blended  with  a  robber’s  cave,  or  the  Battery 
his  consolation  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  whose  thing  of  him  by  your  inquiries  among  Iris  friends,  kindolk,  i  by  jowl  with  the  grand  Seignor’s  8eta<»lio.  If  on  the 

the  object  of  his  tenderest  and  most  pleasurable  caresses,  who  or  pol-companioiis ;  and  tlie  very  idea  of  being  paid  for  wri-  !  other  hand,  young  Smith  was  a  sly,  skulkin<','’demurc’  voun< 
passea  over  his  pantaloons  and  boots  many  hours  of  happy  ung  his  Lite,  especially  if  you  ho^e  to  get  a  hlUe  tame  as  I  scoundrel,  and  a  bit  of  a  cowanl  to  lioot,  you  can  make  ! 
reflection,  vvithin  the  folds  of  wh.ise  coat  he  all  his  happiest  ,  vvUl  as  caslu  will  at  all  events  put  you  into  good  humor  widi  |  .^.tv  declamation  on  the  meekness  and  .renilene..  nf  kt 


there  can  be  no  such  thin^  as  denying  it ; — now  here  is  the 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  a  biographer ;  the  management 
of  your  hero’s  faults  and  infirmities,  is  the  very  hinge  on 
which  all  the  interest  of  biography  turns.  You  cannot  deny 
them,  perhaps :  but  you  can  candidly  and  boldly  confess 
them,  and  can  make  a  much  belter  apology  for  them  than 
could  the  hero  himself  The  candor  of  confession  takes  off 
half  the  fault,  and  the  ingenuity  of  excuse  removes  the  other 
half.  If  young  Smith  was  a  troublesome,  quarrelsome,  mis¬ 
chievous  boy,  you  will  see  indications  of  a  high  spirit  and  a 


feelings  and  who  regards  his  walking-stick  as  the  walking 
stick  of  the  universe.  By  all  that  is  weak  in  man,  what  a  | 
walk  hath  this  little  human  insect !  With  what  a  screwed  ex¬ 
pression  of  hurried  disgust  at  the  existence  of  such  enormities 
m  the  world  which  he  inhabits  does  he  pettishly  pick  his  legs 
over  that  concentration  of  everything  that  is  objectionable  m 
aquatics !  How  anxiously,  directly  afterwards,  does  he  inves¬ 
tigate  his  boots  and  pantaloons,  to  see  if  one  spot  from  that 


casli,  will  at  all  events  put  you  into  good 
the  man.  Your  very  first,  or  a  very  early,  impression  will 
be, 

“Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies.” 


This  couplet  settles  the  question  of  importance  at  once, 
and  foriliwitli  M  .  Smith,  late  scene-shifter  at  the  Bowery, 
becomes,  in  the  sight  of  liis  candid  and  imimriial  biographer, 
course  in  tlie  eyes  of  all  honest  and  unprejudiced 

_ _ ;  a  man  of  as  much  true  and  real  importance  as  George 

puddle  hath  sprung  in  him  a  misery  of  two  or  three  hours’  ;  ^mdiiiigton  or  Lorenzo  de’Medici— ^nd  of  course  if  Mr. 
duration.  That  puddle  hath  positively  slaughtered,  pro  tern- 1  SmiUi  be  a  man  of  consequence,  his  biographer  must  be  a 
pore,  the  happiness  of  his  existence:  but  put  him  amoi^  ]  naan  of  consequence  too — provided  said  xVlr.  Smith  has  acted 
many  puddles,  and  the  “  little,  fluttering,  foolish  thing,”  is  '  well  his  p^  on  which,  it  appears,  all  his  honor  depends, 
about  as  perfectly  helpless  as  a  fly  in  a  basin  of  mock  turtle.  !  and  llierefore  it  necessarily  becomes  the  biographer’s  duty  to 
And  now,  reader,  do  you  not  really  think  that  as  much  de-  !  find  or  make  lliat  out.  As  an  honest  and  careful  biographer 
pendence  is  to  be  placed  on  Walkiiiology  m  in  Astrology,  or  j  you  must  ascertain  when,  where,  of  and  whom  Mr.  Smitli 
that  more  modern  imposition  on  the  pubUc — Meteorology  1  ,  bom,  and  you  must  ascertain  wlio  were  the  fathers  and 
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you  I 

mothers  of  Mr.  Smith’s  father  and  mother,  and  then  again  you 
must  ascertain  who  were  tlie  falliers  and  mothers  of  Air. 
Smith’s  father’s  and  mother’s  fatliers  and  mothers — and  so  on, 
up  to  that  period  when  people  came  into  the  world  without 
fathers  and  mothers.  In  tlie  course  of  this  enquiry  you  will 
have  to  examine  a  great  many  jiarish  registers,  and  to  hold 
colloquy  with  a  great  many  parisli  clerks,  churchwardens, 
grave  diggers,  sextons,  curates,  rectors,  overseers,  sidesmen, 
beadles,  fcte.  iic. — and  you  will  tell  tliem  all  lliat  you  are  en- 
1  gaged  on  a  Biography  of  Mr.  Smith,  late  sccne-shifter  at 
\  Uie  Bowery ;  and  tliey  will  talk  to  you  of  the  said  Mr. 
;  Smitli,  and  of  his  ancestors,  till  your  head  will  be  quite  full 


OUR  oossip. 

Much  as  we  had  promised  ourselves  to  hold  a  lengthened 
intercourse  with  our  friends  this  week,  on  matters  of  hterature 
nnd  art,  we  are,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  compress  what  we 
cannot  avoid  saying,  in  tlie  narrowest  possible  compass.  In¬ 
deed  iliis  has  been  a  trying  week  with  our  nerves,  eur  brain, 
and  our  patience ;  and  our  readers  must  allow  tkat  the  con¬ 
stant  invasion  of  our  learned  privacy  by  fiery  serpents,  thrown 
with  mischievous  intent  at  our  windows — tlie  incessant  re- i  of  Mr.  Smith — you  will  be  tliinking  of  him  all  day  and 


port  of  guns  a.ad  pistols  going  off  under  our  very  nose,  and  j  o*  alj  niglit-his  image,  if  you  know  wbat  he 

®  ‘  ®  .  I  was  like,  will  be  witli  you  m  all  your  walks,  and  he  will  go 

the  reverberation  of  tlie  distant  cannon,  were  but  little  calcu-  '  -  .  -  .  . 

lated  to  facilitate  our  researches,  or  to  untramrael  our  ideas. 


Had  it  not  been  for  an  excellent  article  on  Lord  Brougham, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Athenaeum,  we  should  have  liecn 
at  a  loss  how  to  prepare  tlie  usual  mental  repast  for  the  week ; 
for  the  market  williin  these  few  days,  has  been  excessively 


down  your  tliroat  wiili  every  mouthful  lliat  you  eat  and  every 
glass  tliat  you  drink — your  whole  system  will  be  completely 
Smitliified.  And  when  you  see  w  lial  a  prodigious  number 
of  ancestors  were  necessary  to  bring  lliis  Mi.  Smith  into  the 
world,  you  cannot  fail  to  regard  liim  as  a  person  of  some  lit¬ 
tle  coiise<iuencc.  Very  well ; — but  now  you  aie  only  at  the 
beginning  of  your  work,  and  yet  you  arc  full  of  Mr.  Smith ; 


pretty  declamation  on  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his 
manners,  and  can  talk  of  liis  relutance  to  give  offence— of  his 
early  tendency  to  philosophical  seclusion,  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  suggested  to  him  the  retired  and  concealed  office  of 
scene-sh'ifter,  in  preference  to  any  more  public  situation  on 
the  boards,  for  which,  no  doubt,  he  was  highly  qualified  save 
bv  his  excessive  motlesty.  To  deny  a  fault  which  is  obvious, 
is  very  bad  policy  ;  but  to  convert  that  fault  into  a  virtue,  is 
the  very  province  and  propriety  of  biograpliy.  Biography, 
indeeed,  has  a  morality  aftogether  and  f  eculiarly  its  own.  It 
regards  the  transgressioas  its  hero  with  more  than  com¬ 
passion,  with  something  of  complacence  and  anprobalion, _ 

and  the  vices  of  a  hero  of  biography  are  preferable  to  the 
virtues  of  any  of  his  antagonists  or  opponents.  In  fact,  a 
bk^rapher  cannot  imagine  an  individual  more  wise  and  good 
than  the  subject  of  his  pen.  Then  again,  your  hero  most 
likely  met  with  many  troubles  and  reverses  in  the  course  of 
his  life :  witli  all  these  troubles  you  must  sympathise,  and 
you  must  do  what  you  can  to  make  the  most  of  them  ;  and, 
by  making  the  most  of  his  troubles,  and  the  least  of  his  vices, 
you  very  easily  demonstrate  that  he  did  not  deserve  what  he 
suffered ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  pitiable  case  than  un¬ 
merited  suffering.  Only  lliink,  then,  what  an  affection  you 
must  necessarily  have  for  this  Mr.  Smith,  after  having  gone 
through  three  volumes  with  all  possible  diligence,  exhibiting 
all  his  virtue^  softening  his  vices,  ex  iggeratmg  his  sufferings, 
and  magnifying  his  impoitonce !  You  will  l>egin  to  think 
that  he  is  quite  an  historical  personage,  and  that  he  was  the 
master  spirit  of  the  age.  You  will  imagine  that  the  gap 
which  his  loss  has  made  in  society  can  never  be  filled  again, 
or  at  least  not  for  many  years  to  come.  Y ou  will  rejoice  that 
it  was  your  privilege  to  be  a  coeval  with  Mr.  Smith ;  and 
perhaps  you  will  say,  “  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  we  ne’er  shall  look  iqion  his  like  again.” — Perhaps  we 
shall  not.  So  much  for  Bioiraphy. 


dull,  and  the  publishers  too  much  bent  on  mirth  and  frolic  to  is  ^connected  with  Uie  U.ou.  lit,  and  as  you  pro- 

’  '  cced  in  your  preluainary  investigations,  and  as  your  Me. 

give  a  smgle  tliought  to  our  exigencies.  Next  week  we  shall  j  to  assume  a  readable,  or,  to  speak  more  modestly,  a 

hope  to  have  recovered  our  wits,  which  at  present,  are  neitlier  I  printable  form,  yoiu  identification  wiili  your  .subject  becomes 
bright  nor  sound.  I  stronger  and  stronger,  and  you  coiilbund  your  idea  of  yoiu- 

®  '  I  self  with  your  idea  of  Mr.  Smith,  till  you  scarcely  know 

~  ^  ^  “  I  which  is  whiCh.  Moreover,  at  tlie  commencement  of  your 

t  THE  BLESSINGS  OF  BIOGRAPHY.  j  history  you  are  tracing  the  various  tchools,  if  any,  at  which 

If  you  think  a  man  be  a  devil,  and  want  to  moke  him  an  '  your  subject  received  his  education  ;  and  at  this  jieriod  you 
angel,  sit  down  to  write  a  Biography  of  him  :  not  a  liliel,  not  j  cannot  call  him  Alister  and  don’t  like  to  call  him  Master,  so 
an  eulogium,  not  a  caricature,  but  a  good  downright  Biogra-  j  you  give  him  the  name  of  “  young  Smitli”  ;  now  there  is 
phy,  so  as  to  make  wliat  Mr.  Cobbett  would  have  called  a  something  endearing  in  the  word  young,  especially  when  ap- 
nice  little  liook.  Yet  if  you  be  disposed  to  make  a  big  book  '  plied  to  the  name  of  Smitli,  espcaally  when  forming  part  of 
instead  of  a  little  one,  you  may — and  iierliajis  the  bigger  the  '  a  Biography  to  be  extended  to  tlirce  volumes,  especially 
belter.  There  is  scarcely  room  in  the  compass  of  a  few  when  you  are  to  be  paid  so  niucli  a  sheet  for  your  work  when 
sheets  to  make  any  great  things  of  a  man  ;  true,  indeed,  you  |  it  is  finished 


may  say  in  the  few  lines  of  an  epitaph,  that  he  was  possessed 
of  all  the  virtues  under  the  sun  ;  but  that  is  nothing;  any 
one  may  have  as  much  for  fifty  shillings  from  an  honest  stonc- 


You  trace  tlien  with  great  affection  the  steps  of  young 
Smitli  when  he  went  to  school.  You  find  out  that  when  at 
school  he  did  sonictliing  or  noiliing ;  if  he  did  nothing  he  was 


mason.  Moreover,  when  it  is  done,  it  is  soon  forgotten,  and  j  a  genius — he  was  engaged  in  ifie  sublimities  of  thought, 
never  believed :  the  writer  docs  not  believe  it,  the  stone-mason  |  while  other  boys  were  stupidly  and  commonplaceislily  leani- 
docs  not  lielieve  it,  and  tlie  gentle  reader  does  not  believe  it —  j  ing  to  read  and  write  and  cist  accounts ;  but  if,  contrary  to 
no,  nor  the  tear-dropping  passenger,  nor  the  mouniing  sur-  !  the  usual  habit  of  genius,  young  Smith  did  leeurn  liis  lessons, 
vivor%  tliough  tliey  may  be  so  proud  of  their  mourning  us  to  |  you  will  of  course  ascertain  that  he  learned  them  witli  pccu- 
exhibit  it  twice  every  Sunday  at  cliurch,  and  six  days  every  j  liar  facility  or  astonishing  profundity.  By  means  of  that 
week  at  the  tliealre.  But  to  make  a  man  really  a  saint  or  an  i  diligent  rcsearcli  with  wliich  all  biographers  should  hunt  after 
angel,  or  sonictliing  of  dial  kind,  you  must  write  his  Biogra-  |  every  relic  or  memento  of  the  departed,  you  will  be  able 
phy  in  two  voliunes  quarto:  quartos  unh.tppily  are  now  ,  jxrliaps  to  find  a  specimen  of  his  proficiency  in  penm.'Uiship, 
going  out  of  fasliioii,  so  perhaps  we  must,  instead  of  two  !  with  a  fac-similie  of  wliicli  you  will  adorn  the  first  voliune 


■volumes  quarto,  say  tliree  volumes  octavo. 


of  your  work  ;  and  you  will  feel  youself  a  person  of  some 


Well,  but  must  not  the  size  of  the  Biography  depend  very  1  inqxinance  when  you  are  hurrying  the  engraver  to  make 
much  on  tlie  nature  of  tlie  life  that  is  written  about,  and  on  haste,  and  you  will  be  delineating  to  your  mind’s  eye  the 
the  number  of  its  incidents  ?  Oh  dear  no !  don’t  you  see  ■  probable  appearance  of  the  book,  witli  its  fac-siinilie  i'rontis- 
'tliat  the  size  of  a  book  depends  ujion  the  writer,  or  pcriiaps  |  piece,  as  it  shall  stand  in  tlie  bookseller’s  window. 


>on  the  bookseller  ?  Suppose  the  great  publisher,  Mr.  ■ 


As  young  Smith  was  human,  of  course  he  liad  his  faults — 


UrSUI.TOBT  REAOIMaS. 

What  do  me  gain  by  Heading  ? — How  little,  wheit  we  read 
the  work,  do  we  care  for  the  author  1  Hew  litt'e  do  we 
reck  of  the  sorrow  from  which  a  jest  has  been  forced,  or  the 
weariness  that  an  incident  has  beguiled  !  But  the  power  to 
fly  from  feeling,  the  recompense  of  literature  for  its  heart¬ 
burnings  and  cares,  the  disappointment  and  the  anxiety,  the 
cavil  and  the  “censure  sharp,” — even  this  passes  away,  and 
custom  drags  on  the  dull  cliam  which  entliusiasni  once  so  pas¬ 
sionately  w.ore  !  Ala.s,  for  tlie  age  when,  in  the  creation  of 
fiction,  we  could  lose  the  bitterness  and  barrenness  of  truth! 
The  sorrows  of  youth,  if  not  wholly  ideal,  borrow  at  least 
from  the  ima:an:Uion  llieir  color  and  their  shape.  What 
marvel,  tlien,  that  from  the  imagination  come  also  tlieir  con¬ 
solation  and  their  hope?  But  now,  in  mnnliood,  our  fancy 
constitutes  but  little  of  our  afflictions,  and  presents  to  us  no 
avenues  for  escape.  In  tlie  toil,  the  fret,  tlie  hot,  tlie  unquiet, 
tlie  exhausting  engrossments  of  malurer  years,  how  soon  the 
midnight  lamp  loses  its  encliaiitment,  and  the  noon-day 
visions  their  spell  !  We  are  bound  by  a  Uiousand  galling 
and  grinding  ties  to  tliis  hard  and  unholy  earth.  We  become 
helots  of  tlie  soil  of  dust  and  clay  ;  denizens  of  the  polluted 
smoke,  the  cabined  walls,  and  the  stony  footing  of  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  world.  What  note  have  our  griefs  with  the  “  nioor.- 
lit  melancholy,  tlie  gentle  tenderness  of  our  young  years? — 
C.'iii  we  tell  Uiem  any  more  to  tlie  woods  and  waterfalls  ? — 
Can  we  make  for  tliem  a  witness  of  the  answering  sea,  or  the 
sympatliising  stars  ?  Alas !  tliey  liave  now  neitlier  commune 
nor  consolation  in  the  voices  of  nature  or  tlie  mysteries  of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  tliey  have  become  the  petty  stings  and  the  falling 
drops,  the  irritating  and  vexing  littleness  of  life ;  they  liave 
neiuier  dignity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  delusion  on  the  other. — 
One  by  one  they  cling  around  us,  like  bonds  of  iron ;  they 
multiply  tlieir  links;  they  grow  over  our  hearts;  and  the 
feelings,  once  too  wild  for  the  very  earth,  fold  their  broken 
wings  witliin  tlie  soul.  Dull  and  heavy  thoughts,  like  dead 
walls,  close  around  the  laughing  flowers  and  fields  tliat  so  en¬ 
chanted  us  of  yore  ;  the  sins,  the  habits,  the  r\uonings  of  the 
world,  like  rank  and  gloomy  fogs,  shut  out  the  exulting  liea- 
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Tens  from  our  vkw;  our  wandering  beoxnea  the  ,rorld;  we  should  ny  people  were  too  busy  to  think,  were  it  suring  his  readers  that  he  is  a  regular  physician,  has  passed 

kngth  of  our  Cham ;  the  height  of  our  soarings,  the  summit  ^  thoughUess.  The  great  the  meridian  of  life,  and  expeirf^more  iLn  half  of  tlii^ 

oi  our  ceil.  _  ^  mankind  may  be  dirided  into  two  clasaes,  both  of  of  years  already  allotted  to  him  in  the  study  and  practice  of 

whose  habits  are  alike  inimical  to  much  reflection.  Fmt,  peo>  his  profession,  be  does  not  mean  to  boost  how  flu’  he  has  pro* 

The  Code  of  JhL — The  artist  diould  be  able  to  give  an  ex*  pic  of  little  or  no  feeling,  to  whom  “  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  fited  by  ^e  opportunities  of  improrement  whieh  4mf0  been 
act  account  of  ererything  he  does  and  why  he  does  it.  If  thereof,”  w^  follow  the  path  of  gain  or  of  ambition,  con*  afforded  to  him ;  but  humbly  to  hope  that  these  sImII  be 

he  wishes  to  be  able  to  justify  his  work,  in  the  first  place  to  to  fix  the  view  on  its  end,  witlwut  pausing  to  calculate  thought  at  least  sufficient  to  nare  familiarised  hnn  with  the 

himself,  and  afrerwards  to  others,  he  must  be  able  to  gire  *heir  steps,  and  who  would  deem  it  but  lost  time  to  observe  accidenu  which  impede  the  equal  flow  of  the  current  of  life ; 
good  reasons  for  the  inventkm,  the  action,  the  expression,  ex*  ^hat  may  lie  on  the  road-side.  Secondly,  people  of  too  mu^  to  entitle  him  to  some  confidence  as  a  pilot  amidst  its  shoals 
edition,  in  short  for  all  the  parts  of  his  work,  which  are  re*  accute  feelings  are  generally  accompanied  by  vivid  and  quicksands  j  and  to  obtain  for  him  the  serious  attention 

ferable  to  principles  and  rules  of  ar%  for  other  parts  are  not  imagiiution— half  their  pleasure  and  pains  are  unreal,  and  too  of  those  wliom  he  addressea  The  subject,  inde^  might  of 
reducible  to  rules,  such  as  grace,  sublimity,  genius.  If  be  can  rapid  in  their  progress  for  amalysis :  moreover,  in  such  tern*  itself  command  considemtion,  were  men  as  delibmte  and 
act  on  tills  compendious  principle,  he  will  n^  no  other  rules ;  peraments  one  object  drives  out  another ;  and  as  fast  uavel*  thoughtful  regarding  the  preservation  of  health  as  of  fortune ; 
good  judgment  is  the  great  and  only  guide  in  the  arts.  i>ng  precludes  much  observation  of  a  country,  so,  in  like  or  were  they  as  anxious  to  fly  from  sickness  as  from  poverty. 

If  the  young  artist  ever  aspire  to  be  a  sculptor,  that  he  manner,  variety  and  keenness  of  impressions  are  at  entire  va*  And  yet,  to  quote  the  language  of  our  great  moralist,  “  sudi 
should  early  familiarise  himself  with  the  use  of  the  chisel ;  riance  with  deep  thou^u  It  is  in  the  small  class  between  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its  cooperation  every 
that  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the  modeller  and  the  { these  two,  perhaps,  that  the  quality  of  reflection  is  to  be  found,  other  comfort  is  torpid  and  lifeless,  as  the  powers  of  vegeta* 
sculptor  as  there  is  between  one  who  merely  sketches  and  a*id  but  few  are  the  numbers.  tion  without  the  sun." 

designs,  and  a  painter :  the  power  of  executing  works  in  -  It  may  be  affirmed  that  man  is  bom  in  a  state  of  perfect 

marble  is  to  the  one  what  uie  skill  to  produce  finished  Gre^Men. — A  great  man  commonly  disappoints  those  who  health;  for  although  an  hereditary  predisposition  renders 
paintings  is  to  the  other:  if  the  hand  of  the  painter  has  not  viait  lum.  They  are  on  the  look-out  for  his  thundering  and  some  individuals  more  susceptible  than  others  to  peculiar  dis* 
accustomed  itself  from  childhood  to  this  practice,  it  will  always  lightning,  and  he  speaks  about  common  things  much  like  eases,  yet,  when  the  corporeal  organisation  is  comph^e,  and 
be  backward  in  seconding  his  wishes  to  produce  that  finely  other  people ;  nay,  sometimes  he  may  even  be  seen  laughing,  the  degree  of  vitality  sufficient  to  actuate  the  machhiery  of 
blended  coloring,  well-managed  cbiarooscuro,  and  high  finish.  He  proportions  his  exertions  to  his  excitements :  having  been  the  human  frame,  an  infant  thus  constituted  and  endowed 


which  he  may  obtam  immortality.  cnat.  vme  sees  no  peonies  guttering  at  tne  bottom  oi  tne  to  believe,  that  the  ammal  body  should  be  capable  of  reaming 

■  ■■—  ■  ■  Atlantic.  with  impunity,  the  impressions  of  heat,  cold,  light,  air,  ana 

Towektftg  Ckmrekeo. — ^The  worst  thing  of  all  is  a  new  — . all  the  other  external  agenu  of  the  world  into  which  it  is 

church.  I  love  to  say  my  prayers  in  a  place  where  my  fit*  ,  Pkiloonky  lUuttroled. — The  history  of  philosophy  is  the  uttered  at  birth,  it  may  demanded,  why  this  primitive  state 
there  and  forefathers  have  prayed.  It  may  be  idleness  and  history  of  a  game  at  cat’s  cradle.  One  theory  is  taken  off ;  of  health  cannot  be  maintained  T  The  cause  is  obvious— the 

vanity  to  thmk  so,  but  somehow  (Jod  seems  to  be  nearer  in  a  end  then  the  taker  off  holds  out  a  second  to  you,  of  the  same  artificial  circumstances  in  which  society  has  placed  the  human 


the  worn  stones  are  hallowed  by  the  teet  which  have  trod,  more  or  lewer  cnanges :  out  mostly  tne  suing  at  length  gets  teaches  that  means  should  be  taken  to  obviate  their  baneful 
and  the  knees  which  have  knelt,  on  them :  so  much  in  it  has  entangled,  and  you  must  begin  nfr^h  or  give  over ;  or  at  best  influence.  But,  instead  of  listenii^  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
been  changed  by  time,  that  it  hu  become  more  like  a  house  the  cat’s  cradle  comes  back  again,  and  you  have  never  a  cat  — rather  than  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his 
not  made  with  hands :  nobody  now  living  can  make  any*  to  put  in  it.  constitution,  and  study  to  preserve  it  in  health  and  vigor, — 

tiling  like  k ;  its  architect  is  foigotten — it  u  the  work  not  of  — ; —  man  too  often  yields  himself  up  to  the  government  of  ignor* 

a  man  but  of  an  age.  A  new  church,  on  the  contrary,  was  Elxcetlent  IHtpentoHon. — It  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  bom  ance  and  presumption :  the  first  moment  even  in  whim  he 
built  by  such  a  man,  fitted  up  by  such  another :  everything  babies  in  intellect.  Could  we  understand  and  reflect  upon  draws  breath  sees  him  placed  under  the  control  of  individuals 
about  It  so  neat  and  so  modem ;  it  is  almost  as  smart  as  a  of  what  most  mothers  at  that  time  say  ai^  do  to  us,  totally  inadequate  to  the  important  charge  of  preserving  the 

theatre :  there  was  no  such  thing  five  years  ago,  and  what  we  should  draw  concluiwns  in  favor  of  our  own  importtmce  infknt  constitution  in  its  orimnal  state,  and  aiding  its  progress 
has  been  so  short-lived  can  never  seem  to  have  any  perma*  which  would  render  us  insupportable  for  years.  Happy  the  to  maturity.  In  support  of  this  general  remarl^  let  us  trace 
nent  reason  for  iu  existence,  or  indeed  to  have  anytni^  per*  boy  whose  mother  is  tired  of  talking  nonsense  to  him  before  the  management  of  the  infant  fr^  its  birth,  and  examine 
manent  about  it ;  and  inst^  of  the  odor  of  sanctity,  one  he  “  old  enough  to  know  the  sense  of  it !  how  far  its  dress,  its  food,  its  exercise,  and  its  education,  as 

finds  only  the  smell  of  paint.  It  has  no  atmosphere  of  prayer ;  -  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  are  calculated  to  promote 

it  is  not  a  treasure-house  of  the  dead.  Race  of  Lift. — We  hurry  through  life  fearful,  as  it  the  growth  and  health  of  the  body,  and  to  unfold,  in  accord- 

would  smm,  of  looking  back,  lest  we  should  be  tum^,  like  ance  with  these,  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind. 


WonderM  Power,  of  Ike  Hummi  Mind.-^on  we  cm*  wife,  mto  -ah-  Arrf,  alu !  if  we  did  lo^  Dr*,..-No sooner  is  an  infant  bomand  placed  in  the  hands 

lemplaie  the  astonishing  discoveries  whuA  this  same  pitiful  hwk,  very  ofUn  we  should  see  notl^  but  the  Wacken^  frequently  an  individual  who  has  taken  upon 

creature,  man,  has  effected,  oouceming  the  movemenu  and  ^  smoking  Sodom  and  herself  the  officTshe  holds  because  age  has  unfitted  her^ 

01^  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  con-  txomomili  ol  the  heart-  _  ^  occupation,  than  it  is  clothed  in  a  manner  only  ma* 

stitution  of  the  planetafy  syitcm,  wc  are  lost  in  wonder  and  .s  .  j  ‘j  a  -i.  i  tenallv  to  oppress  and  hutemipt  Uie  functions  of  life*  The 

admiration.  Darting  liis  feeble  vision  from  the  surface  of  his  .  E^hunmtm  a  dend^atum.—\  mother  should  give  her  j.  *  ,  ...  •  ^  flannel  bandsM.  the 


culiaritiea  of  their  orbits,  and  even  to  obtain  intelligence  re¬ 
specting  their  physical  structure.  Those  other  b^es,  the 
comets,  which  withdraw  themselves  far  beyond  the  rei^  of 
perception,  are  not  for  that  reason  altogether  lost  to  him. — 
With  the  penetrating  eye  of  science  he  can  follow  them 
through  their  mazy  and  eccentric  courses,  and  exactly  aniici- 


Mirnir>iT  i:<Qci.v-e  ...  one  or  more  caps,  the  outermost  of  which,  generally  oma* 

bsSAT  s.  no.  i.  menied  with  a  profusion  of  lace,  is  kept  on  with  a  strap  or 

— ~ —  "  First  the  infant,  tapes  applied  under  the  chin.  Now,  although  I  am  not  so 

Mewling  and  puking  m  the  nurse’s  ams.’’  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  nature  as  to  recommend  that  a 

Shakspsabz.  newly-bom  infant  should  be  left  naked,  like  a  pnppy,  yet  I 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  promulgating  a  doctrine  not  in  must  contend,  that  such  a  mode  of  clothing  an  infant  as  is 


pate  the  period  when,  imer  ages  have  elapsed,  they  willagam  unison  with  the  precmiceived  opinions  or  prejudices  of  the  generally  adopted,  at  so  early  an  age,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
lie  wiinetMed  by  posterity  returning  to  the  centre  of  the  sys-  world,  must  first  himself  be  satisfied  of  its  truth  ;  without  tliis  comfort  of  the  child,  injurious  to  health,  and  in  ev^  respect 
tern.  These  Iwdies  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  couriers  of  conviction,  he  can  never  assume  that  commanding  deport-  irrational.  I  am,  however,  ready  to  admit,  that  this  mooe  of 
man,  bringing  information  of  various  fects  fixxn  the  unexplor-  ment  wlii^  is  requisite  to  w’ithstand  those  attacks  that  self-  dressing  a  child  is  highly  rational,  compared  with  the  custom 
ed  and  unknown  regions  of  spau,  which  his  own  scanty  and  love,  and  many  feelings  deeply  rooted  by  education,  fostered  of  swaUiing  still  praclis^  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  but,  be* 
imperfect  faculties  could  never  directly  obtain.  By  aid  of  the  by  vanity,  and  strengthen^  by  habit,  always  oppose  to  cause  Ejiglishwomen  are  now  too  enlightened  to  Mimit  a 
vast  stores  of  knowledge  which  man  by  suidi  means  has  ac-  every  innovation.  He  should  also  be  prepared  to  prove  that  babe  to  lie  bandaged  into  the  similili^e  of  an  Egyptian 


tracks  which  tlie  countless  orbs,  rolling  through  space,  will  gukled  by  knowledge  and  confirmed  by  experience ;  and  appeal  to  their  good  sense  and  maternal  feeling,  whether  it  be 


only  cause  tne  aniuiuiauon  oi  ms  species,  out  oiaorganise  or  wiUi  candor  also  to  acknowledge  error,  and  witn  generosity  to  tne  first  nionUi,  at  least,  ot  its  me,  tnan  to  torture  it  bv  adoni* 

alter  the  whole  fabric  of  the  system.  Thus  winging  his  ad-  avow  a  defeat.  ing  it  as  a  block,  to  exhibit  to  advantage  the  work  of  the  mil- 

venturous  way  uiwn  the  resources  of  Kience,  and  rising  lo  an  The  author  of  the  ensuing  series  of  Medical  Essavs  con-  liner  and  the  lace  maker.  How,  then,  I  hear  many  a  mother 
acquaintance  witli  the  designs  of  Providence  itself  concerning  siders  himself  called  upon  to  lay  these  axioms  before  his  anxiously  inquiring,  is  an  infant  to  be  clolhed  7  I  will  en* 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  man  nobly  vindicates  the  superi-  readers  at  the  commencement  of  his  task,  to  demonstrate  that  deavor  to  instruct  her ;  and  if  she  close  her  ears  againA  the 
ority  of  his  lofty  cliaracter !  W e  behold  ^e  vigorous  enorts  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  character  which  he  foolish  remarks  of  the  nurse,  and  listen  without  prejudice,  I 
of  his  soul,  that  vital  priciple  in  which  his  strength  resid^  has  assumed  ;  that  he  has  not  inconsiderately  invested  him-  have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  convince  her  of  the  prtqphety 
slniggling  to  free  itself  from  this  mortal  coil,— elevating  him  self  with  the  robe  of  the  teacher :  nor  proffered  himself  un-  of  my  plan. 

far  alMve  his  material  nature ;  am'  even  prolonging  his  ex*  prepared  to  maintain  the  truth  of  his  precepts.  Although  the  All  tnat  a  child  r^iiires,  as  fiir  as  regards  clothing,  in  the 
istence  to  the  remotest  limits  of  time,  by  opening  to  his  view  shade  which  iq|Qlres  him,  in  common  with  every  anonymous  first  month  of  its  existence,  is  a  simple  covering  for  the  trunk 
a  prospect  of  the  future,  as  available  and  certain  as  his  ex*  writer,  migiit  efiable  him  to  hazard  opinions  witliout  the  dread  and  extremities  of  the  body,  made  of  a  material  soft  and 
perience  of  the  past.  of  responsibility,  yet  he  has  no  wish  to  cover  himself  with  agreeable  to  the  skin,  and  wnich  can  retain,  in  an  equable  de* 

-  sucli  a  shieki,  and  hesitates  not  to  declare  his  readiness  to  dc-  gree,  the  animal  temperature.  These  qualities  are  to  be  found 

Want  of  Reflection. — It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  no  less  fend,  in  his  proper  person  should  it  be  requisite,  every  con*  in  perfection  in  fine  flannel ;  and  I  recommend  that  the  only 
strange  than  true,  how  little  general  reflection  there  is  in  the  sequence  that  may  follow  an  adherence  to  liis  advice.  In  as-  clothing,  for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks,  be  a  square  piece  « 
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flannel,  larj^  enou^  to  inrolre  fullly,  and  OTerlappincr  the 
whole  of  the  babe,  with  the  exception  of  the  bead,  which  for 
reasons  which  I  ifoall  preaently  state,  should  be  left  totally 
unoorered.  This  wrapper  should  be  fixed  by  a  button  near 
the  breaat,  and  left  so  loose  as  to  permit  the  arms  and  le|^  to 
be  freely  stretched  and  mored  in  erery  direction.  It  should 
be  succeeded  by  a  loose  flannel  giown,  with  sleeves,  which 
should  be  worn  till  the  end  of  the  second  month ;  after  which, 
this  may  be  changed  to  the  common  clothing  us^  tor  children 
of  this  age.  Whoever  ndoptsthis  form  of  dress,  will  be  gratified 
by  observing  the  easy  unrestrained  movements  of  the  infant ; 
and  shall  escape  the  misery  of  hearing  the  screams  which  now 
always  accompany  the  operation  of  dressing  and  undr^* 
ing  every  child.  No  chaffings  from  frictions  can  possibly 
occur ;  and  the  insensible  perspiration  lieing  promoted  over 
the  whole  body,  the  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  tlie 
skin  is  maintained  in  su^  a  state  as  to  promote  the  healthy 
function  of  the  former,  and,  consequently,  to  preserve  the 
latter  from  the  attack  of  eruptions,  depending  on  a  depraved 
digestion,  not  less  than  on  checked  perspiration.  It  is,  indeed, 
distressing  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  chests  and 
arms  of  very  young  children  are  exposed,  and  the  suffering, 
in  cold  weather,  to  which  this  custom  subjects  them,  even 
when  it  is  productive  of  no  greater  eviL 

As  I  strenuously  recommend  the  preservation  of  the  warmth 
or  the  trunk  and  of  the  extremities,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
why  the  head  is  to  be  left  uncovered  7  To  explain  this  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistency,  it  is  proper  to  inform  my  readers  that  the 
head  is  the  part  of  the  child  most  perfected,  and  more  finely 
supplied  with  blood  than  the  extremities, — a  circumstance  do¬ 


ing  the  opening  of  the  head,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  our 
fair  read^  that  this  is  not  a  defect  in  the  head  of  the  child, 
nor  a  part  which  requires  more  covering  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  head,  but  an  admirable  device  of  nature  to  iaciiitate 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  to  admit  the  rapid  developement  of 
the  brain  whkfo  occurs  during  in&ncy.  As  soon  as  ossifica¬ 
tion  can  take  plaoe  with  safety,  boney  matter  is  deposited  on 
the  edges  of  the  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  these  fontenelles,  or 
open  parts,  and  these  bones  stretching  forward  till  they  meet, 
what  was  before  only  membrane  becomes  solid  as  the  other 
ports  of  the  skull.  This  process  is  not  facilitated  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  covering,  nor  is  it  possible  that  cold,  or  any  disease,  can 
be  communicated  through  these  membranous  P<^  of  the 
skull,  were  they  never  to  close.  When  the  head  is  kept  to¬ 
tally  uncovered,  the  luur  grows  rapidly ;  dandriff  and  other 
scurfy  diseases  rarely  attack  the  scalps ;  catarrhs,  snuffles, 
and  similiar  complaints,  seldom  shew  themselves ;  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  dentition,  the  most  precarious  in  the  life  of  an  infant, 
passes  without  trouble.  Another  custom  of  nurses,  that  of 
laying  children  altogether  under  the  bed-clothes,  so  that  the 
h^  and  face  are  as  much  covered  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated.  It  renders  the  child 
much  more  susceptible  of  cold  than  it  would  otherwise  be ; 
and  many  of  the  instances  of  thrush,  and  the  lamentable  cases 
of  morbid  snuffles  which  sometimes  occur,  may  be  attributed 
to  this  custom. 

As  the  child  advances  in  age,  and  is  capable  of  exercising 
its  limbs,  and  especially  after  it  can  walk  and  run,  the  blood 
being  then  more  freeely  circulated,  and  the  animal  heat  more 
equally  diffused  over  the  body,  the  trunk  and  the  extremities 


pending  on  the  mode  in  which  tlie  child  b  furnished  with  extenial  warmth  from  clothing  than  in  infancy, 

the  maternal  blood  before  birth,  and  the  fcetal  circulation. —  Sull,  however,  the  dre^  whatever  may  be  its  fashion,  should 


afford  protection  to  the  chest,  to  the  improper  exposure  of 
which,  in  thb  changeable  climate,  many  consumptive  attacks 
may  be  traced.  The  clothing  should  also  continue  to  be  light 
and  loose :  boys  should  be  leu  in  petticoats  much  longer  than 
of  the  infantile  body,  and  thence  the  greater  frequency  of  ^  customaiy  ;  and  the  trowsers  now  put  upon  girb  should  be 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  of  its  sequel  altogether  discarded.  In  very  young  girls,  also,  stay^  and  all 
— water  in  the  head — in  infancy  than  at  any  future  period  of  artrclM  of  atUre  whKh  pr^  unequally  upon  f^ru  of  the  body, 
life.  The  head,  therefore,  requires  to  be  less  clothed  than  the  and  all  ligatures  and  bandages  should  be  avoids  ;  for  instead 


Although  thb  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  be  natural, 
and  pn^uctive  of  no  bad  consequences  in  a  healthy  infamt, 
yet  it  renders  the  head  more  susceptible  of  diseases  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  increased  circulation  of  the  blood  than  other  parts 


trunk  and  extremities ;  and,  experience  has  confirmed  the 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  leaving  it  altogether  without  a 
cap,  or  any  other  covering,  except  when  the  child  is  carried 
into  the  open  air ;  and  then  the  bonnet  or  hat  employed  should 
be  formed  of  the  lightest  and  least  heating  materials.  By  at- 


of  affording  support  to  a  weak  frame,  stays  and  bandages  favor 
deformity.  It  is  a  curious  but  an  undoubted  fact,  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  deformed  persons  are  of  the  female  sex,  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  b  probably  owing  to  the  restraints  in  dress  im¬ 
posed  upon  that  port  of  the  species,  from  the  mistaken  notion 


tending  to  tliese  rules,  and  leaving  uncovered  the  heads  of  the  delicacy  of  their  l^ies  requires  artificbl  support. 

•  .  1  1  ‘  .1  I  -t  Ti  IS  .  .1  In  rsmnorincr  rfsTVlArlra  it  miifat  nrxt  KnwavAw  Kxx 


infants,  and  washing  them  daily  with  cold  w  ater,  at  the  same 
time  regulating  the  diet,  and  keeping  the  bowels  open,  chil 
dren  strongly  predisposed  to  water  in  the  head  have  escaped 
that  disease,  althougti  others  of  the  same  family,  with  whom 
these  precautions  were  not  observed,  have  fallen  victims  of  its 
attack.  But  the  recommendation  of  thb  practice  is  making  a 
jiowerful  assault  upon  the  prejudices  of  both  the  motiier  and 
the  nurse ;  and  it  b  amusing  to  remark  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  its  adoption,  when  it  is  urged  by  the  phvsicbn.  At 
the  first  mention  of  it,  the  look  of  amazement  of  the  mother 
b  reflected  by  a  glance  of  still  greater  astonishment  from  the 
nurse,  who,  while  she  appears  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the 
room,  b  listening  eagerly  to  the  monstrous  doctrine,  ever  and 
amon  casting  a  look  of  extreme  contempt  upon  the  speaker, 
and  smothering  the  wrath  which  b  ready  to  burst  forth  upon 
his  counsel  the,  moment  he  leaves  the  apartment  “  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like  of  tliat  ?  To  make  a  fool  of  the  litte  dear ! 
No,  no,  ma’am!  I  knows  better.  No  baby  that  comes 
thiwgh  my  hands  shall  never  be  so  treated.  Without  a  cap, 
forsooth  !  I  wonders,  indeed,  what  he  would  do  with  the 
open  of  the  head  ?  Perhaps  he  would  not  put  a  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel  on  that  neither ;  I  always  puts  two  pieces.  What  would 
people  say  to  see  the  poor  child  so  sert'ed : — and  all  these 
beautiful  caps,  in  which  he  looks  so  handsome,  to  be  thrown 
aside  ?”  Tlie  idea  of  being  the  object  of  criticism,  and  the 
dread  of  appearing  singular,  are  at  all  times  powerful  motives 
a^nst  any  attempt  to  walk  out  of  the  beaten  track  |  tmd 
when  these  are  backed  by  lon^-fostered  prejudice^  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  mothers  are  slutken  in  their  resolution  to  fol¬ 
low  the  advice  of  the  physiciiui  in  thb  matter,  even  when  they 
are  convinced  that  it  is  right :  but  when  they  believe  that  the 
nurse’s  experience  b  paramount  to  what  uiey  consider  the 
theory  of  the  doctor,  tne  deebion  is  soon  given  ;  and,  until 
disease  makes  its  attack,  the  infant  b  produced  os  an  instance 
of  the  samcity  of  the  nurse,  and  of  the  good  taste  of  the 
mother.  If  there  were,  however,  no  other  reason  for  dbus- 
ing  caps  for  infants  but  the  improvement  which  it  produces  in 
Uie  look  of  the  child,  I  would  maintain  that  this  a  sufficient 
inducement.  Nothing  but  custom  can  reconcile  us  to  the  ct^ 
with  all  its  lace  and  trumpery  ornaments,  on  the  beautiful 
head  of  a  child ;  and  I  would  ask  any  one  to  say  candidly, 
whether  they  think  the  children  in  the  pictures  of  Titian  and 
of  Raffaelle  would  be  improved  by  having  their  heads  covered 
with  cap^  iastead  of  the  silken  curls,  the  adornment  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  cluster  round  their  smiling  faces.  With  regard  to 
the  never-failing  aigument  founded  on  the  necessity  of  cover- 


In  profferii^  these  remarks,  it  must  not,  however,  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  lam  an  enemy  to  dress ;  on  the  contrary,  if  clean¬ 
liness  be  justly  consider^  a  virtue,  an  attention  to  neatness 
and  elegance  in  atUre,  as  having  a  considerable  share  in  the 
formation  of  character,  ought  to  be  early  inculcated ;  but 
these  attributes  of  dress  are  not  incompatible  with  warmth  ; 
and,  surely  the  primary  object  of  clothing  is  to  guard  the 
body  from  the  impression  of  those  atmospheric  alterations 
which  are  likely  to  prove  hurtful. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  may  imagine  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  I  have  recommended  to  dress  in  infancy,  savors  too 
much  of  the  labor  ineptiantm,  “  the  toil  of  trifling  cares.” — 
To  those  who  think  in  this  manner,  I  would  reply,  that  much 
of  the  comfort  of  life  depends  upon  attention  to  tnvbl  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  that,  as  a  beam,  when  accurately  balanced,  b 
turned  by  a  feather,  so  health  may  be  lost  by  inattention  to 


gallon  ye  want,  ye  shall  have  a  dacem  one  to-morrow,  and 
lave  that  to  me and  now,  we'll  take  our  drink,  and  not 
matter  the  Bishop  a  fig.’ 

"Well,  next  day,  sure  enou^  down  comes  the  Bishop, 
and  a  great  retinue  along  with  nim ;  and  there  was  Mr.  Car- 
son  res^y  to  receive  him.  *  I  bear,'  says  the  Bishop,  mighty 
stately,  'that  you  have  no  congregation.’  *  In  faith,  your 
Holiness,’  says  he,  'you’ll  soon  be  able  to  tell  that,’— and  in 
he  walks  him  to  the  church,  and  there  were  sitting  threescore 
well-dressed  men  and  women,  and  all  of  them  as  devout  as 
if  they  were  going  to  be  anointed  ;  for  that  blessed  morning. 
Father  Patt  whipped  moss  over  before  ye  had  time  to  bless 
yourself,  and  the  clanest  of  the  flock  was  before  the  Bishop 
m  the  church,  and  ready  fur  lib  Holiness.  To  see  that  all 
behaved  properly.  Father  Patt  had  liardly  put  ofl*  the  vest¬ 
ment,  till  be  slipp^  on  a  cots  more,  and  there  he  sat  in  a 
back  sate  like  any  other  of  tlie  congregation.  I  was  near 
the  Bishop’s  reverence  ;  he  was  seated  in  em  arm-cliair  be¬ 
longing  to  the  priest — '  Come  here,  Mr.  Carson,’  says  he ; 
'some  enemy  of  your’s,’  says  the  sweet  old  gentleman, 

'  wanted  to  injure  you  with  me.  But  1  am  now  fully  satisfied.’ 
And  turning  to  the  Dane,  '  By  thb  book  !’  says  he, '  I  didn’t 
see  a  claner  congregation  thb  month  oi  Sundays !’  ” 

Staguiar  Escape  from  an  Alligator. — A  boy  from  one  of 
the  towns  on  one  of  the  Southern  rivers,  while  bathing,  was 
attacked  by  one  of  the  “  i^ly  insects,”  (as  they  were  laugh¬ 
ingly  termed  by  an  “  ancient  mariner,”  of  our  acquaintance.) 
The  advances  of  the  m  <ster  were  unforseen.  A  shout  from 
the  companions  of  the  endangered  youth  foiled  to  warn  him 
from  the  spot — and — my  blo^  freezes  while  I  write !  he 
rushed  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  water  demon  before  him. — 
Oh,  God !  what  an  awful  moment  to  the  young  spei^ators 
was  that !  They  saw  their  young  companion  struggling  in 
the  waves  his  head  locked  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy. — 
The  combatants  sunk.  With  admirable  adroitness,  the  youth 
seized  tlie  alligator  by  the  eye-holes,  forcing  the  balls  in¬ 
stantly  from  their  sockets.  With  a  fiend-like  howl,  the 
monster  relaxed  hb  hold  and  retreated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  while  the  unlucky  youth  blinded  and  drenched  with 
blood,  staggered  to  the  shore.  This  b  no  fon^  sketch.  It 
occurred  about  five  years  ago  near  Darien  in  Georgia,  at  a 
place  called  Cat  Head,  a  small  stream  wliich  empties  into  the 
Alabama  river.  The  lad  referred  to  above,  b  now  living  in 
our  city,  well  and  hearty.  We  saw  him  a  day  or  two  agtx 
He  often  speaks  of  the  adventure  and  the  “  tussel”  he  had  to 
get  clear  of  hb  alligatorship. — Milwaukie  Mvertiser. 


Laie/ul  Revenue. — Many  years  since,  a  gentleman  in 
Newington,  a  parish  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  who  was 
a  very  religious  and  conscientious  man,  married  one  of  the 
most  ill-natured  and  troublesome  women  who  could  be  found 
in  the  vicinity.  This  occasioned  a  universal  surprise  where- 
ever  he  was  known,  and  one  of  his  neighbors  ventured  to 
ask  him  th**  reasons  which  bad  governed  his  choice.  He  re¬ 
plied,  that  having  had  but  l:^tle  trouble  in  the  world,  he  was 
fearful  of  becomfng  too  mu Jh  attached  to  things  of  time  and 
sense,  am'  thought  that  by  experiencing  some  afflictions  he 
should  become  more  wean^  from  the  world,  and  that  he 
married  sucli  a  woman  as  he  thought  would  accomplish  thb 
obb 


^ect. 

The  best  part  of  the  story  is,  tliat  the  wife,  hearing  the 
matters  in  themselves  apparently  the  most  insignificant. —  !  reasons  why  he  married  her,  was  much  offended,  and  o«<  of 


Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  after  surviving  a  thousand 
dangers  during  his  adventurous  enterprise,  fell  a  victim  to 
carelessne^  in  descending  a  few  steps  at  the  threshold  of  hb 
own  dwelling.  T. 


MISOXXI^VJE. 

Loan  of  o  Congregation. — " '  Och,  hone  ?’  exclfumed  an 
otter-killer,  ‘  bn’t  it  a  murder  to  see  the  clargy  making  such 
fools  of  themselves  now !  When  1  was  young,  priests  and 
ministers  were  hand  and  glove.  It  seems  to  me  but  yester¬ 
day,  when  Father  Patt  Joyce,  the  Lord  be  good  to  him !  lent 
Mr.  Carson  a  congregation.’ 

"' Eh !  what,  Antony 7’  said  the  Colonel.  ‘  A  congrega¬ 
tion  appears  rather  an  extraordinary  article  to  borrow.’ 

The  otter-killer  explains  the  matter  thus : 

“We  were  just  as  comfortable  we  could  be,  when  a 
currier  stops  at  tlie  door  with  a  letter,  which  he  said  was 
for  Mr.  Carson.  Well,  when  the  minister  opens  it,  he  got  as 
pale  as  a  sheet,  and  I  thought  he  would  have  fainted.  ~ 
ther  Patt  crossed  himself  '  Arrah,  Dick,’  says  he,  'the  Lord 
stand  between  ycu  and  evil !  b  there  anything  wrong  V — 
' I’m  ruined,’  says  he  ;  'for  some  bad  member  has  wrote  to 
the  Bish<^  and  told  him  that  I  have  no  congregation,  because 
you  and  I  are  so  intimate,  and  he’s  coming  down  to-morrow 


revenge,  became  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  dutiful  wives 
in  the  town ;  declaring  that  she  was  not  going  to  be  made  a 
pack-horse  to  carry  her  husband  to  heaven. — Ibid. 


Impudence. — I  remember  hearing  the  word  used  in  a  court 
of  justice  in  a  curious  sense.  A  man  was  on  trial,  capitally 
indicted  for  murder.  The  chief  witness  on  hb  examination 
detailed  tlie  leading  incidents — ^hb  being  awakened  by  cries 
for  help — his  rbing,  striking  a  light,  opening  hb  door,  and 
finding  a  man  dead  upon  the  threshold.  “  And  what  did  you 
do  next,  my  friend?”  interrogated  the  Crown  lawyer. — 
“  Why,”  replied  tlie  witness,  with  amazing  sang  frotd,  “  I 
called  out.  Are  any  of  ye  tliere  tliat  kilt  the  lioy  1  By 

J - 8,  I’ll  give  a  thirteen  to  him  who’ll  tell  me  who  it  was 

that  had  the  impudence  to  murder  a  man  at  my  door.” 


The  progress  of  knowledge  b  slow,  like  the  march  of  the 
sum  We  cannot  see  him  moving,  but  after  a  time  we  may 
Fa-  :  perceive  that  he  has  moveil  onward. 

Too  much  b  seldom  enough.  Pumping  after  the  bucket 
runs  over  prevents  its  keeping  full. 

The  mind  b  like  a  trunk :  if  well  pMked,  it  holds  almort 
everything ;  if  ill  packed,  next  to  nothing. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  a  breaking  wave.  It  is  the  only  thing 


